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X.—ST INGLEBERT. 


MonDAY, the twenty-first of 
March, dawned at last. Early 
in the morning, though not so 
early as they had intended, 
the Earls of Nottingham and 
Huntingdon left the gates of 
Calais at the head of a large 
and confused company of horse- 
men. A short distance out- 
side the walls they halted, 
called over the roll of names, 
and marshalled their following 
in two orderly columns. Of 
these the first was much the 
larger, and contained the ar- 
mourers, grooms, and spare 
horses; the second was com- 
posed of the combatants and 
other gentlemen of rank, riding 
on a narrower front to make 
the more imposing show. 

The spot which had been 
chosen for the encounter was 
a level extent of plain, about 
halfway between Calais and 
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the Abbey of St Inglebert, 
where the three challengers 
had their headquarters. The 
ground, however, was as new 
to them as to their opponents, 
for their training had all been 
done at Boulogne, and the lists 
had been prepared independ- 
ently by the two judges, the 
Earl of Northumberland on 
one side and on the other the 
famous Jean de la Personne, 
known invariably throughout 
France by the name of Lancelot. 

When the barriers were 
reached, the leading column 
halted and parted to right and 
left, making a long lane down 
which passed the more splendid 
company, in order to take the 
place of honour in the grand 
entry. The Earl of Huntingdon 
entered first, riding between 
the Earl Marshal and Lord 
Clifford; they were preceded 
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by six trumpeters sounding a 
challenge, and followed by six 
body-squires in their liveries. 
After them came the other 
combatants, eighteen knights 
in one company and eighteen 
squires in another, each man 
in full armour, bearing his own 
arms and colours, and with his 
body-servant in attendance, un- 
armed, but even more brilliantly 
apparelled. Last came a troop 
of distinguished spectators, 
some twenty in number, who, 
though unable for various good 
reasons to play the game them- 
selves, found it worth their 
while to come from England in 
great state to assist their friends 
with advice and applause. 
Some of them indeed were men 
of vast experience, and, though 
they never rode in a match, 
had been present at every first- 
class meeting for twenty years 
past: all were dressed with a 
splendour worthy of the priv- 
ileged enclosure from which 
they were to view the contest. 
The whole cavalcade made 
the tour of the lists from left 
to right at a walking pace, and 
John, as he passed in his turn 
through the barriers and saw 
the whole pageant before him 
at a glance, felt that only the 
voice of trumpets could express 
the triumph that was rioting 
through his heart. The pangs 
of doubt and disappointment, 
sharp enough at the time, 
which had troubled him more 
than once since he heard the 
Westminster bells, were now 
forgotten utterly, as though 
they had been but thorn pricks ; 
to-day and here, as he saw the 
procession winding round the 
long curve of the lists ahead of 
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him, the figures of the two 
Earls seemed the embodiment 
of dignity and stately courage, 
and he felt that he could follow 
them anywhere. 

At this moment the trump- 
eters were wheeling round to 
approach the spectators’ bal- 
cony on the far side: it was 
hung with blue and gold cloth, 
and surmounted by the lilies of 
France, but was at present 
empty. John’s eyes instinct- 
ively turned from this to the 
left-hand side of the ground, 
which it faced, and he found that 
he was on the point of passing 
before the quarters of the chal- 
lengers. Their three pavilions 
were all of crimson, but each 
was distinguished by the device 
of its owner, embroidered in 
large letters on a golden scroll. 
That of Boucicaut, which was 
close to him, bore the words 
“Ce que vous vouldrez,”’—a 
motto which the young cham- 
pion had but newly chosen, 
but which he ever afterwards 
retained in memory of St 
Inglebert. 

After passing the pavilions, 
and the crowd of gaily dressed 
French gentlemen drawn up 
between them, John found 
himself abreast of a huge elm- 
tree, which had been purposely 
included in the circuit of the 
high outer fence. On the wide- 
spreading branches near the 
ground were hung the shields 
of the three challengers: of 
these there were six, one set 
painted with their owners’ 
arms as in ordinary warfare, 
the other set also in the owners’ 
different colours, but all three 
with the same impress—three 
hearts, two above and one 
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below,—a bearing specially 
devised for this occasion. Be- 
side each shield five spears were 
ranged : those by the shields of 
war had sharp steel points, 
those by the shields of peace 
were tipped with rockets or 
blunt heads, shaped like coro- 
nets. At the end of the nearest 
branch hung a golden horn, 
and as John marked this un- 
usual item of the ceremonial 
furniture he felt that it added 
the last touch of romance to 
the most chivalrous contest of 
the age. 

By this time the leaders had 
completed their circuit, and 
were taking possession of the 
enclosure allotted to their 
party, near the gate by which 
they had entered: the servants 
were crowding into the space 
which the procession had just 
traversed, between the inner 
rail and the high outer fence. 
From the centre of the balcony 
a herald cried aloud the terms 
of the challenge to all comers, 
and ended by declaring the 
lists open in the name of God 
and St Denis. 

Before the last note of the 
trumpet had died away the 
English ranks opened, and the 
Earl of Huntingdon was seen 
advancing towards the pav- 
ilions, followed by two squires 
bearing his shield and helm. 
He rode with a slow, majestic 
pace, and to the onlookers it 
seemed long before he reached 
the great tree and took the 
horn in his mailed right hand. 
A loud and fierce blast fol- 
lowed, caught up and re- 
doubled by a tremendous cheer 
from every Englishman on the 
ground. The French cheered 
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in return, and the noise con- 
tinued for some minutes while 
the Earl’s helm was being 
buckled on by his attendant 
squires. He then with a light 
rod touched the war shield of 
Boucicaut, and a fresh burst 
of cheering drowned the voice 
of the herald who was crying 
to summon that champion forth 
from his pavilion. 

The call was quickly passed 
on, and Boucicaut appeared in 
full armour and with helm al- 
ready fastened. He took his 
place at the far end of the 
lists, and John, from where he 
sat in his saddle directly behind 
Huntingdon, fixed his eyes like 
one fascinated upon the red 
eagle on the young French- 
man’s silver shield. With the 
first note of the trumpet he 
saw it begin to move: nearer 
and nearer it came, the long 
bright lance gleaming above 
it; a sudden shock, a noise of 
splintering wood, and the two 
riders had passed one another, 
and were trying to rein in 
their excited chargers. The 
red eagle came on within a 
few yards of John, turned 
gracefully, and went back up 
the ground: at the far end 
Huntingdon also was wheeling, 
while his squires were examin- 
ing the fragments of his shield, 
which had been completely 
pierced and broken by his 
opponent’s spear. 

It occurred to John that it 
was not a very fortunate omen 
for the lions of England to be 
thus defaced at the first onset, 
but he joined in the cheer 
which greeted the announce- 
ment that the Earl himself was 
uninjured, the spear having 
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glanced harmlessly over his 
arm. Again he watched the 
red eagle, this time without 
such tense anxiety: the course 
was uneventful, and his hopes 
rose. But at the third attack 
both the chargers refused to 
cope, and a murmur of dis- 
appointment went round. 

The Earl came to his place, 
and made ready to start again. 
He was hot and angry, and 
could be heard swearing under 
his impassive mask of iron. 
His anger turned to fury when 
he saw that Boucicaut was 
returning to his pavilion: no 
reason was offered for this 
withdrawal, but none was really 
needed, for the judges had 
announced that no challenger 
was under obligation to run 
more than three courses against 
any one opponent. Hunting- 
don, however, was beside him- 
self with rage, and so far lost 
his head as to roar out a boast- 
ful and violent order to one of 
his squires to strike the shield 
of Sempy, the least formidable 
of the French party. 

The French, however, —if 
they heard it,—had the good 
taste to ignore this breach of 
manners, and Sempy responded 
without delay. The first course 
was a failure, the horses cross- 
ing before they met: in the 
confused shock which followed, 
Huntingdon was  unhelmed, 
more by accident than design. 
When he returned to his place 
to be re-armed Swynnerton 
moved forward as if to see 
that the new buckle was well 
secured, and John guessed that 
he had seized the opportunity 
to offer a word of advice to 
his infuriated lord. The Earl 
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seemed mollified by his sug- 
gestions, which were probably 
administered in the disguise of 
admiration and encouragement: 
he made ready with more self- 
control, and levelled his spear 
deliberately for the body-stroke, 
a difficult form of attack but 
one more likely to be decisive, 

Sempy adopted the same 
tactics, and the result was a 
fine encounter: each of the 
combatants drove his lance 
fair and square into the centre 
of his opponent’s shield, and 
both men and horses reeled 
with the shock,—the riders 
barely saved themselves by 
sheer leg- grip from rolling 
over. 


After a short breathing- - 


space the Earl again pre- 
sented himself. The judges 
had already agreed that though 
five courses was the number 
mentioned in the proclamation, 
six in all should be allowed to 
those who wished to run against 
more than one of the challeng- 
ers. Sempy accordingly took 
his station once more. This 
time both men chose the high 
point, and each struck the 
other on the helm with suffic- 
ient force to make the sparks 
fly out; but the Earl’s spear 
held the better of the two, 
and to the delight of his party 
he unhelmed his opponent very 
smartly. 

This was the first clear point 
scored by either side, and the 
English partisans showed a 
natural but disproportionate 
exultation. Huntingdon him- 
self was so elated that he sent 
Swynnerton with a herald 
and a trumpeter to challenge 
Sempy, for the love of his 
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lady, to run one more course, 
This, however, was disallowed 
by the judges, and the Karl 
was unhelmed by his squires, 
both parties applauding him 
so generously that he had no 
further temptation to  ill- 
humour. 

His place was taken by the 
Earl Marshal, who sent to 
touch the war shield of Rey- 
nault de Roye. It was already 
known to every one on the 
ground that he would do so, 
but the moment was an ex- 
citing one, for the French 
champion had a great reputa- 
tion, and there were few on 
the English side who had ever 
seen him in action. It was 
the more disappointing that 
the first course entirely failed, 
through the shying of both 
horses. At the second attempt 
Mowbray had a slight advan- 
tage, for he struck his enemy 
fair and broke his spear. But 
the third course went against 
him, for though both helms were 
struck, and apparently with 
equal certainty, de Roye passed 
on and made his turn, while 
the Englishman was unhelmed 
and dazed by the blow. 

Lord Clifford, who followed 
him, was greeted warmly by 
the French, for they had heard 
that he was a cousin of their 
old enemy, the famous Chandos, 
He was successful in unhelm- 
ing Boucicaut at the second 
attempt, but in his next course 
suffered the same fate at the 
hands of Sempy. 

Boucicaut was somewhat 
shaken by Clifford’s stroke, 
but recovered in time to take 
& signal revenge on the next 
English champion. This was 
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Sir Henry Beaumont, who had 
the misfortune to cross ahead 
of his opponent, and so close 
to him that Boucicaut was 
able by a brilliant shot to catch 
him full as he passed and drive 
him headlong over the crupper. 
An overthrow such as this 
counted more than double the 
points given for unhelming an 
adversary. The first decisive 
success had fallen to the 
French, and the English party 
was considerably sobered by 
it. But there was one at 
least among them whose spirit 
nothing could affect. Sir Piers 
Courtenay had seen and felt 
too many hard knocks in Eng- 
land, France, and Spain to care 
overmuch whether it was upon 
his own head or his opponent’s 
that the next would fall. His 
young squire Dennis cantered 
gaily up to the elm-tree, and 
with the breezy confidence of 
a true Devonian struck the 
war shield of all three challeng- 
ers in succession. 

This all-round defiance 
seemed to astonish the French 
as much as it delighted the 
English party, and Sir Piers 
was invited to explain what 
meaning he wished to be put 
upon his challenge. He re- 
plied that if the judges al- 
lowed three courses against 
each of two antagonists, they 
might as well allow two 
courses against each of three; 
and they had in fact pro- 
claimed the extra allowance 
to any one wishing to run 
against “more than one” op- 
ponent. The claim was held 
to be as reasonable as it was 
spirited, and all three of the 
French champions appeared 




















at the entrance of their pav- 
ilions accordingly. 

The first match was against 
de Roye, who dishelmed his 
man at the second attempt. 
Courtenay, however, took this 
misfortune with supreme good- 
humour, and as he cantered 
off with his helm dangling 
down his back, he called out 
to his victorious enemy, who 
was also an old friend, “‘ Mind 
yourself, Reynault; there are 
bigger men coming!” 

He took Sempy next, and 
had an ample revenge: the 
Frenchman missed, and though 
his spear took Courtenay cross- 
ways on the breast it did not 
spoil his stroke; Sempy’s helm 
flew off like a Turk’s head 
from a post. The last match 
was the most even of the 
three: once the combatants 
staggered each other with a 
full point in the shield, and 
in the second course they un- 
helmed each other precisely at 
the same moment. 

Sir Piers then begged hard 
for one more chance, against 
any one of the three chal- 
lengers; but he was refused, 
as a matter of course, and 
made way for the next comer. 
This was Sir John Golafre, 
one of the “bigger men” of 
whom Courtenay had spoken, 
and the same who had de- 
sired to be entered as “first 
weakling.” The joke was 
passed round again as he 
rode out, a gigantic figure 
topped with a bush of red, 
white, and black plumes, and 
the hopes of all his party 
beat high, for he was to run 
a single match against the 
great de Roye. 
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The first course showed the 
determination of the combat- 
ants, for they rode at a pace 
that no one had yet ap. 
proached; but it was indecis- 
ive, each striking the other 
fair on the helm without scor- 
ing. At the second attempt 
the horses were both out of 
hand, and refused to cope: the 
sight of their wild swerve 
only raised the excitement 
of the spectators to a still 
higher pitch. In the third 
course both men chose the 
body - stroke, and the shock 
was tremendous; both spears 
splintered to the truncheon, 
and it seemed a miracle that 
de Roye could have borne up 
against the weight of such 
an avalanche of steel. The 
fourth course was taken so 
fast that both spears missed ; 
in the fifth they came to- 
gether still faster, amid the 
wildest excitement, and John’s 
heart bounded as if he had 
been struck himself, when he 
saw the two helmless champ- 
ions parting in their padded 
coifs. The best match of the 
day was over, and it had 
ended in a draw. 

There remained only two 
English knights to take their 
turn that afternoon, and 
neither of these was strong 
enough to try de Roye: one 
—Sir John Russel—ran level 
with Sempy; the other pro- 
vided a surprise, for he de- 
feated Boucicaut, unhelming 
him so sharply as to draw 
blood, and then fell from his 
saddle before the less formid- 
able Sempy. 

The day was over, and the 
points were twenty-four to 
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fifteen against England: at 
least so said John’s friends, 
Tom and Edmund, and they 
had kept the score minutely. 
John only knew when he 
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reached his lodging that he 
was as tired as he had ever 
been in his life: and yet he 
had been sitting still for more 
than five hours out of seven. 


XI.—REYNAULT DE ROYE. 


John found the second day 
much less fatiguing: as he had 
no grand entry to make and 
no chance of jousting till the 
Thursday, he was able to dis- 
card his armour and attend in 
comfort upon a hack. He also 
got a far more ample meal 
in the big dining-tent which 
Boucicaut had erected behind 
the pavilions for the use of all 
comers: and now that he had 
to some extent worked off the 
feverish excitement which had 
at first kept him on the stretch, 
he enjoyed himself a good deal, 
and would have done so still 
more if the game had gone less 
steadily against his own side. 

It was evident almost from 
the beginning that the disad- 
vantage, which looked so great 
at first sight, of having to meet 
a continual succession of fresh 
opponents, counted in practice 
for very little when weighed 
against the superior training 
and experience of the French 
champions. They rode as well 
as if they had been resting for 
a week past; and whereas on 
the Monday Boucicaut had 
been worsted by Clifford and 
Shirburne, and Sempy by 
Courtenay and Huntingdon, on 
Tuesday only four out of eleven 
Englishmen succeeded in even 
making a drawn match. 

The interest of the meeting 
centred more and more in de 


Roye, who was to-day sum- 
moned only three times, while 
his two companions had each 
to meet four antagonists. Sir 
William Stamer, the new-made 
knight, showed more courage 
than prudence in attempting 
him; but he was ambitious of 
proving to his kinsman, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, that his 
honours were deserved. In the 
first course he lost his spear ; 
in the second he made a bad 
swerve, and was all but thrown 
in spite of it. The third was 
a good encounter, but at the 
fourth he was dishelmed and 
again driven back almost to 
the ground. 

Sir Godfrey Secker, a Kent- 
ish knight, fared even worse, 
though he was a more experi- 
enced jouster. In his third 
course he actually succeeded in 
dishelming de Roye, but the 
Frenchman, with the deter- 
mination which seemed never 
to fail him for a moment, drove 
on through Secker’s targe and 
through his armour as well; 
the spear broke half-way up, 
and the end remained fixed in 
the shield and in the knight’s 
forearm. With such a wound 
the Englishman did well to 
make his turn and come to his 
place in good style; but the 
match was drawn, and there 
was no more running for 
him. 
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The last of his side to-day 
was Swynnerton, and though 
he certainly was not de Roye’s 
equal in skill, his great strength 
and weight gave his friends 
some hope of a success. He 
came through his first course 
well, in spite of a shield-stroke 
that almost unseated him and 
would have broken the back of 
a weaker man; at the second 
encounter both riders took the 
high point, and the spears 
flashed finely; but the third 
was fatal,—the Frenchman un- 
helmed Roger with a stroke 
that seemed to stun both man 
and horse. 

The day was over, and once 
more the points were against 
England. “Twenty-six to 
eight!” said the boys ruefully, 


Wednesday was warm and 
fine, and the combatants, as 
they came away from mass in 
the new English church, talked 
hopefully once more. The 
three knights on Huntingdon’s 
list who still remained avail- 
able against de Roye were all 
first-rate men, and there were 
one or two squires to run who 
had promised well, though it 
was admitted that none of 
them could be expected to fly 
at such high game. Savage, 
however, knew better than 
that, and it was hardly his 
fault if the rest of the world 
did not know it too, for he 
talked and laughed in his most 
excitable manner, unrepressed 
even by Swynnerton’s down- 
right rebukes. 

“Because you've a black eye 
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as they rode home among the 
squires. 

“Wait until to-morrow !” re- 
plied Savage with his usual 
gaiety: to-morrow was his day, 
and he was still sanguine. 

Edmund thought the matter 
was being treated flippantly, 
and remonstrated. ‘ N—no, 
but I say, why do they beat us 
like this? we always win the 
b—battles, don’t we?” 

“No, my friend,” growled 
Swynnerton, whose head was 
aching ; “the archers win them 
for us.” 

“ But they’re not gentlemen,’ 
said Tom. 

“Good God!” said Swyn- 
nerton with an angry snort, 
“when a man wins, who cares 
what he is?” 







yourself, Roger,” he replied, 
“you see every one else all 
over bruises.” 

“Well,” retorted the dam- 
aged champion, “there are 
plenty more where I got 
mine.” 

The good-humour in his 
growl touched Savage. “I 
know,” he said,—“I know I’m 
not fit to fasten your galoshes, 
Roger, but hope must count 
for something, and I’d give my 
whole bag of bones to see how 
de Roye looks t’other way up.” 

“So would I,” added John 
with equal fervour. 

Swynnerton laughed his loud 
short laugh. “'T’other way up! 
So you will,” he said, “one or 
both of you!” 

John repudiated this dismal 
prophecy for himself, but 
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privately he felt less confident 
about his friend. Savage was 
certainly fearless, but he had 
no great experience, and was 
not yet come to his full weight. 
Moreover, he was first on the 
order of running for the day, 
and would have to face de Roye 
at his freshest, if he persisted 
in trying him after all. 

Two hours later these mis- 
givings were all falsified. 
Savage did not achieve the 
miracle he hoped for, but he 
ran a very spirited match with 
his great antagonist, and came 
off upon equal terms with loud 
applause. 

He had noted the French- 

man’s methods, his great pace, 
his more frequent choice of 
the shield-stroke, and his trick 
of bending suddenly forward 
at the moment of the cope: all 
these he adopted in his first 
course, and brought off an 
encounter which was voted 
second to none that had yet 
been seen. Both men struck 
fair, and at such a pace both 
must have been thrown if their 
weapons had not given way. 
As it was, the spears splintered 
right up to their hands, and 
each left his point firmly em- 
bedded in his opponent’s shield: 
the shock was so loud that 
every one on the ground feared 
lest one or both had been 
seriously injured, and Savage's 
friends, when he came back to 
his place, tried hard to per- 
suade him to be content with 
the danger and the glory of 
one such encounter. 
_ “Not at all,” he replied air- 
ily ; “I did not face a Channel 
crossing to run only a single 
course.” 
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The words were repeated to 
de Roye, who had sent to hear 
his decision: he declared the 
answer most reasonable, and 
two more courses were ar- 
ranged. Of these the first 
was a failure, for the horses 
crossed ; but the final one was 
again astonishingly good, both 
men being unhelmed in the 
best style. 

The two Holland boys, by 
John’s side, were jumping with 
excitement. “I would rather 
be Savage than any one on the 
ground, wouldn’t you?” Tom 
asked. 

John smiled at the young 
enthusiast. ‘Not I,” he re- 
plied ; “ what’s past is past.” 

Tom looked quickly at him 
and seized the point. “If you 
do as well to-morrow,” he said, 
“T shall think as well of you.” 

“ Weather-cock!” remarked 
Edmund in his breathless way : 
he was hugging Savage’s dam- 
aged shield, with the spear- 
head still in the centre of it. 

Savage himself now joined 
them on his hackney, and the 
game went on. 

Baskerville lost to Boucicaut; 
Stapleton drew with Sempy ; 
Scott tried the same champion 
and unhelmed him at the second 
course, but was himself rolled 
headlong at the third. These 
were but chickens, and expecta- 
tion rose higher when a full- 
fledged cock of the game rode 
out to meet de Roye. This was 
Sir John Arundel, a well-known 
dancing man and always good 
for a song, but his popularity 
did not rest only upon his 
social gifts, for he rode straight 
and hard. 

Of his five courses four were 
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brilliant, and he parted on even 
terms. 

Two more squires fell an easy 
prey to Boucicaut, and then 
came the turn of Sir John 
Clinton, an ambitious young 
knight in fine armour: he bore 
the blue chief and silver mullets 
of his famous house, but to dis- 
tinguish his shield from that of 
his kinsman Sir Nicholas, the 
white field of it was fretted 
with azure. His reputation was 
good, and de Roye greeted his 
summons with a courteous word 
of welcome. The match was a 
splendid one, but the six courses 
ended in a draw, each having 
at last succeeded in dishelming 
the other. 

And now, after Sempy had 
defeated young Roger Low, 
the supreme moment of the 
day was reached. The last 
combatant officially told off to 
meet de Roye was moving for- 
ward amid loud cheers: d’Am- 
brecicourt his father and grand- 
father had been called in their 
day, for they belonged to 
Hainault; but Sir John was 
English born and bred, by the 
name of Dabridgecourt, and 
differenced the red bars on 
their ermine shield with escallop 
shells of silver. He wore a 
coronet on his helm with tower- 
ing plumes, like a prince; and 


XIII.—THE FORTUNE 


The boys overtook John on 
his way to the field next day. 
They were brimful of his 
secret and bubbling with ex- 
citement. Tom gave advice 
with an air of proprietor- 
ship, to which Edmund list- 
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there was something princely 
too in the simplicity with which 
he rode to the elm-tree himself 
to deliver his summons, as if 
he had been no more than a 
squire, 

The first course of this match 
was run in breathless silence: 
fire flashed from both helms as 
the spears glanced off them, 
and a low murmur went round 
the ground, for the pace was 
terrific. The second course 
was even faster, and the spears 
were splintered like glass. The 
spectators drew in their breath 
sharply, and looked at each 
other with a kind of awe: the 
atmosphere seemed to have 
suddenly changed, and the game 
to be greater than they had 
known ; they felt that the men 
before them feared neither pain 
nor death. 

A third time the thunder 
and the crash came: it seemed 
to John that he himself was 
stunned ; but a moment after- 
wards he recognised the sound 
of his own voice as if it had been 
a stranger’s, shouting madly 
with the rest. Dabridgecourt 
was turning at the far end of 
the lists, and in the middle, 
among the wreckage of the 
spears, de Roye sat dishelmed 
and beaten upon his motionless 
charger. 


OF JOHN MARLAND. 


ened with undisguised impati- 
ence. 

“St-tiffen your wrist, and 
your b-back,—st-tiffen every- 
thing except your n-nose,” was 
his parody of his brother. 

“Children don’t understand 
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these things,” retorted Tom; 
“my uncle and I have been 
discussing them this morning.” 

John pricked up his ears: 
“Discussing what?” 

‘‘ Well, he said there would 
be no dogs for the big bear 
to-day, and I said I knew of 
one,—of course I didn’t say the 
name.” 

“Anything more?” asked 
John. 

“Yes; he said he was sorry 
for the dog, because the bear 
had a sore head.” 

John laughed, not altogether 
comfortably; but he reflected 
that after all even de Roye 
could not do better than his 
best, and he had probably been 
doing that already. 

There he was wrong, as he 
soon discovered. 

The day began tamely with 
a couple of drawn matches. 
Then a third Englishman rode 
out, but he too chose Boucicaut, 
and was beaten. He was fol- 
lowed by Herr Hansse, a 
Bohemian knight in _ the 
Queen’s service: a big man 
this one, but he too content- 
ed himself with summoning 
Boucicaut. It seemed evident 
that de Roye’s work was over, 
now that the official list of 
his opponents was exhausted, 
and both sides openly re- 
gretted it. 

But the day was not des- 
tined to end as tamely as it 
had begun. In his first course 
the Bohemian rode right into 
his opponent and struck at 
him with his spear after the 
collision was seen to be un- 
avoidable. 

In the opinion of the judges 
the action was deliberate from 
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beginning to end, and they 
decided that Herr Hansse had 
forfeited armour and _ horse, 
according to the rules. 

This incident caused a long 
interruption of the sport, for 
though Boucicaut at once re- 
fused to take advantage of the 
forfeiture, he was opposed by 
the majority of his own side. 
They urged, with much good 
sense, that the utmost severity 
should be enforced against an 
unfair trick, which might easily 
have caused the entire defeat 
of the challengers by putting 
one of their number out of 
action for the rest of the thirty 
days. The English, too, were 
divided: many were anxious 
to save the credit of one who, 
though a foreigner, was a 
member of their team; but 
others feared still more lest 
the Bohemian, if pardoned, 
might doubly embarrass them 
by snatching a victory after 
all. 

This last argument came to 
the ears of the French and 
touched their pride. They 
agreed at once to renounce 
the forfeit and let the Bohemian 
do his worst. Herr Hansse, 
in his turn, was stung by this, 
and when asked with whom he 
wished to continue the contest, 
he defiantly named de Roye. 

Such unexpected good -for- 
tune restored the interest of 
the combat at once, and when 
the Bohemian was rearmed, 
and the two champions took 
their places, the silence was as 
intense and breathless as it 
had been the day before. 

The suspense was soon over: 
de Roye was in no mood to 
strike twice. The big Bohem- 
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ian seemed to be but a straw 
before him as he swept him 
from the saddle, bent him 
across, and tossed him broken 
from his path. 

“Dead, by God!” said Hunt- 
ingdon. No one else spoke a 
word: the sight was too much 
like an execution. 

Fortunately Herr Hansse 
proved to be not dead, nor 
even seriously injured, though 
he was completely disabled. A 
buzz of eager talk broke out, 
every detail of the stroke was 
discussed, and no one paid any 
attention to the next match, in 
which Sempy defeated a squire 
of average merit. 

“John Marland, do you 
run?” said the quiet business- 
like voice of a herald. 

John replied with icy calm, 
and, indeed, he felt as if he 
were all turned to ice except 
his heart, which was beating 
like a hammer upon a red-hot 
anvil. He made a little jest 
as Savage buckled his helmet, 
and was sure his voice had 
quavered: when the spear was 
put into his hand he shook it 
in correct professional style, 
and wondered if the others 
saw the trembling that he felt. 
But he had never been more 
alive, never more keen-eyed or 
tightly strung. 

“Remember,” said Savage in 
a low voice, “the high stroke 
first ; then the shield ; and come 
forward sharply at the cope.” 

A moment afterwards a loud 
shout went up from all parts of 
the ground: the squire, whom 
nobody knew, was seen to have 
passed by the targes of Bouci- 
caut and Sempy; amid a hur- 
ricane of applause his spear 
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touched the war shield of de 
Roye. 

The noise came dimly to 
John’s ears inside his padded 
nutshell of steel; but he saw 
hands and caps waving, and as 
he came back to his place his 
charger seemed to be stepping 
on @ lonely height above the 
clouds. Then the muffled 
trumpet-note took all sense 
from him for a moment: he 
woke to see his adversary’s 
helm so near and clear that 
to miss it would have been 
impossible: not till he had 
struck it and passed on did he 
feel or remember to have felt 
a sharp blow upon his own 
vizor. He made his turn with 
perfect ease; every thing seemed 
easier than it had ever been 
before. All round him the 
waving and far-off noise con- 
tinued. 

He levelled his spear again— 
for the body-stroke this time: 
he saw that his opponent was 
doing the same. He fixed his 
eyes upon de Roye’s shield: 
“Gules with a bend silver,” 
he repeated to himself to pass 
the time, for it seemed long 
before the trumpet sounded. 

At last he was off, quite 
wide awake now, and spurring 
his charger. He came forward 
smartly for the shock, and felt 
that he had saved himself by 
doing so: the horses reeled 
apart, the spears vanished 
without breaking, and John 
found himself pushing a half- 
stunned charger into a canter 
for the turn. A moment later 
half a dozen hands were on his 
bridle, his helm was off, his 
coif laid back, and the full roar 
of cheering broke on his ears. 
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“He owes me one more, 
doesn’t he?” he asked. 

“One more,” replied the 
Earl’s voice, “and I owe you 
a gold chain if you win.” 

But knighthood and gold 
chains seemed as little now to 
John as any other of the 
small affairs of life: he was 
concerned with states of be- 
ing, not with things. 

“Thank you, my lord,” he 
said, and felt his mouth stiff 
and salt as he spoke: he was 
breathing hard, too, and losing 
that delightful keenness of 
the senses. He took a deep 
chestful of air, mounted his 
second charger, and put on 
his helm. There was the red 
and white shield again, but 
it was less bright now, and 
the spear, which they had 
picked up and brought back 
to him, seemed a little heavier 
than before, 

At what a pace that shield 
was coming: he must get for- 
ward — forward — ah ! — late! 
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He knew it, and knew nothing 
more till he felt cold water 
splashing over his face. 

“TI was late,” he explained 
as they raised him. 

Above him the Earl was 
looking down from his saddle 
with the unmoved expression 
of one who handles a dead 
rabbit. 

**So the crock is not broken 
this time,” he said, and pre- 
sently added, “You wished 
to enter my service, I be- 
lieve?” 

John tried in vain to col- 
lect his senses: he had but 
one feeling left—the desire to 
escape the presence of those 
eyes. He saw the boys by 
their uncle’s side: any shelter 
seemed better than none. 

“T am pledged to my lord 
Thomas,” he said. 

“It is the same thing,” said 
the Earl, turning carelessly 
away: and John was left to 
the congratulations of his 
friends. 


XIV.—THE AIR OF THE NEW JUNE. 


“John, do you remember St 
Inglebert ?” 

The question brought no 
reply. Nicholas turned with 
the least possible exertion 
which would serve his pur- 
pose, glanced at his com- 
panion, and, seeing that he 
was comfortably sleeping, 
lapsed again into the deep 
waters of reverie. 

The scene before him was 
one of rare and unsurpassed 
loveliness: even in England, 
the land of homelike sylvan 
beauty, even in Yorkshire, 





with all its far vistas and 
innumerable hills, there is no 
place of delight that dare 
boast itself above the Arn- 
cliffe woods, nor any with a 
prospect wider or more en- 
chanted than that which they 
look upon towards the hour 
of sunset. From the curving 
edge of their high terrace, 
where he lay in a chance gap 
among the oak-trees, Nicholas 
could see close under him the 
Hall, the garden, and the tiny 
church of Arncliffe: in the 
sheer space between, a hawk 
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was poised in mid-air, swing- 
ing now and again either up 
or down, to left or right, as 
if to sound like a living plum- 
met the incredible depth of 
so tranquil an abyss. Beyond, 
upon the plain, lay Ingleby, 
nestling among its meadow- 
elms; beyond that again the 
manor of Irby, and the great 
grange of Rounton. Due west 
his eye travelled on over the 
Vale of Mowbray, from Harle- 
sey and Morton towards Danby 
Wiske and Hutton Bonville, 
tiny specks of red roof, im- 
agined rather than seen, in a 
pattern of long shadows; and 
then moved farther and farther 
yet into the infinitely distant 
world of the sunset, where 
range beyond range of hills 
glowed with the soft clear 
outlines and ethereal colour- 
ing of dreamland. 

Presently his companion 
stirred and sat upright. 
Nicholas showed no sign that 
he had been waiting; he re- 
peated his question, perhaps a 
very little more deliberately, 
but with exactly the same 
manner and intonation as 
before. 

‘John, do you remember St 
Inglebert ?” 

Marland was staring at the 
far-away glory. “I do,” he 
replied in a dreamy tone, which 
proved that he certainly did 
not. 

Nicholas was patient but 
caustic. ‘ You'll remember it 
better before long,” he re- 
marked ; “let me remind you 
that after your disgrace——”’ 

“ After what?” asked John, 
suddenly roused. 

“ After your disgrace at the 
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man,” continued his friend 
quietly, “my lord of Hunting- 
don was good enough to offer 
you a refuge in the New 
June.” 

“Which I did not accept,” 
retorted John. 

“Which you accepted on the 
spot, and have enjoyed ever 
since,” said Nicholas in a tone 
of courteous assent. 

“Qh, look here!” John re- 
monstrated, “you know all 


about it: I thought... that 
is, I expected. . .” 
“T gee, and then it all 


turned out quite differently 
from what you thought or 
expected.” 

“You needn’t ask me how 
it turned out,” said John; 
“you've been living cheek by 


jowl with me _ these five 
years: what are you driv- 
ing at?” 


“TI neither drive nor am 
driven.” 

“J am driven, I suppose you 
mean.” 

‘“You and the rest,” replied 
Nicholas in the same quiet and 
cheerful tone, “down a steep 
place.” 

John laughed. “You've 
started this argument before,” 
he said; “but it is the first 


time you’ve called me a 
swine.” 
“An oversight,” replied 


Nicholas; “let us say sheep: 
it is not the herd but the 
devils that matter.” 

“Well?” 

“The devils of this age,” 
said the monk, “are the 


familiar spirits of the rich: 
their names are Spend, Get, 
and Ruthless.” 
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“Tf it is a devil that pos- 
sesses me,” replied John, “it is 
a different one from those: in 
five years I have only once 
spent more than I had to 
spend, I have never made a 
penny, and I have certainly 
not been ruthless,;—I wish I 
had.” He ended with a tinge 
of bitterness. 

Nicholas looked kindly at 
him and his voice changed. 
“ What you say is true enough, 
dear sheep; your demon is 
another, and you call him 
Loyalty.” 

“What now?” John re- 
torted ; “you are a king’s man 
yourself,” 

“T am,” said the other, “so 
long as the king holds of his 
overlord, no longer.” He 
crossed himself, and his eyes 
sought John’s with an unmis- 
takable challenge. There was 
a moment’s silence, John looked 
uneasy, but seemed finally to 
decide on resistance. 

“T don’t understand you,” 
he said in a still more com- 
bative tone. “I never know 
what you religious people 
mean. I am bound to the 
king by the tenure of my 
lands, by my duty to my 
natural lord, and by a vow 
made before the altar of Our 
Lady of Barking, as you 
know very well: how do you 
propose that I should stifle 
these obligations? Under a 
cowl?” 

Nicholas bent his head; a 
deep flush dyed his massive 
neck and temples, but he made 
no reply. John continued his 
argument. 

“T know you think Richard 
high-handed, but what would 
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you have? A king must bea 
king.” 

The monk lifted a perfectly 
serene face. “Certainly,” he 
said, “a king cannot be less 
than a king.” 

John did not miss the mean- 
ing in his voice, but he ignored 
it. ‘Very well, then; we help 
him to his own.” 

“In the language of the New 
June,” asked Nicholas, “what 
does ‘his own’ mean? Does it 
include his revenge ?” 

John seemed to feel the net 
closing round him, and he 
struggled the more fiercely. 
“Look here,” he exclaimed, 
“Tl tell you how it is: I play 
the game of life, and you 
stand by and claim to criticise 
though you have never taken a 
hand yourself. What would 
you do if you were one of us? 
When Richard was young he 
was at his uncle’s mercy ; high- 
handed was no word for Glou- 
cester in those days, and 
Arundel and Warwick were as 
bad. As for ruthlessness, if 
ever any one was ruthless,— 
have you forgotten how John 
Salusbury died, and old Sir 
Simon Burley? And why 
must Oxford go?—driven out 
like adog! Is aman to have 
no friends because he happens 
to be king? You speak as a 
preacher of peace, but you seem 
to forget on which side peace 
lies. What king of England 
has ever thought less of war or 
conquest and more of the pro- 
sperity of the country? Why, 
his unwarlike character is made 
a continual reproach to him, 
and by whom? By these same 
princely bullies whom you 
would save from the punish- 
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ment they have been earning 
for years. I tell you that if 
you don’t know the truth about 
Gloucester you are the last man 
left to hear it: he hasn’t even 
the decency to keep his treason 
to himself; he bawls aloud for 
war, war, war with France, 
war on any pretext and in face 
of any obligations to the con- 
trary. Perhaps you remember, 
when we had war with France 
in ’86, how this noble warrior 
and his gang behaved. While 
the enemy were planning in- 
vasion they blocked all business 
in both Houses, to get poor 
Suffolk out of office, and then, 
when for all they knew the 
French fleet might be in the 
Thames at any moment, they 
talked openly of dethroning the 
king himself. You don’t need 
me to tell you these things, 
Nicholas—you are older than I 
am, you were in London all 
through. Who was it that 
moved for the record of Edward 
the Second’s deposition to be 
read aloud in Parliament, to 
acquaint honourable members 
with the forms of the Constitu- 
tion in certain cases made and 
provided? Who was it that 
invented on the spur of the 
moment an ancient statutory 
right for Parliament to remove 
a king and to put in his place 
some other member of the 
royal house? Some other mem- 
ber! I tell you that the 
country is unsafe while such 
a ruffian is allowed to be at 
large: the safety of the country 
is the king’s first duty, and if 
we can help him to secure it, 
why are we swine or sheep?” 
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Nicholas listened with grave 
courtesy to this harangue, as 
though he had never heard any 
of the points before. He re- 
plied in a tone so simple and 
yet so cool that no one could 
have divined whether his mood 
was one of candour or of 
irony. 

“My dear John, I have 
nothing to say for the Duke 
of Gloucester: I was anxious 
for your own soul, and you 
have convinced me. If your 
conscience is on guard, mine 
may sleep in peace.” 

John looked a little uncom- 


fortable. ‘I don’t say that,” 
he began. 

“But I do,” replied his 
friend; “I am sure of it. 


Now let us be getting home- 
wards.” 

He rose to his feet and 
moved away along the green 
terrace path to the south: 
John followed him more slowly 
and with a dissatisfied air. At 
the entrance of the first short 
cut to the right Nicholas 
plunged down the steep hill- 
side, and kept his lead till they 
reachea the lowest track of all, 
which wound between the edge 
of the wood and the boundary- 
fence of the cultivated land 
below. When John overtook 
him at last they were both hot 
and breathless. 

“Too steep for August,” said 
the monk genially, as they 
halted, “and it was I that 
drove you down that.” 

John took his arm, but with- 
out a smile: he still looked 
preoccupied, and they walked 
on in silence. 
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XV.—IN ARNCLIFFE WOODS. 


The forest path along which 
they were now moving formed 
a natural gallery or cloister ; 
on their left the steep bank of 
oakwood rose like a solid wall, 
on the right a hedge with 
frequent gaps let in the last 
fading shafts of sunset: above 
them the roof was groined with 
overhanging branches, and the 
massy foliage of its vault was 
already dense with the gather- 
ing twilight. 

John, as he leaned moodily 
upon his friend’s arm, saw 
little of all this beyond the 
green floor at his feet; but he 
was conscious of a slackening 
of the pace at which he was 
being led, and when Nicholas 
stopped altogether he looked 
suddenly up. 

Forty yards ahead of them, 
at a point where the path be- 
gan to curve, two girls were 
gazing eagerly through the 
hedge into the field below. 
Their hunting-dresses of green 
cloth made them one with the 
sylvan background, into which 
it seemed that they might at 
any moment fade again as 
silently as they had appeared : 
they were moving mysteriously 
upon tiptoe, and with intense 
precaution. An instant later 
they stepped forward out of 
the shadow, and John saw that 
they carried bows: they raised 
their hands together, and drew 
their arrows to the head with 
the grace that belongs to no 
sport but that of archery. 
Then, almost before the bolts 
could reach their mark, they 
both ran forward into the gap 
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through which they had aimed, 
and peered through it to see 
the effect of the volley, still 
keeping silence with the self- 
restraint of practised shots. 

Their search was apparently 
fruitless, and Nicholas thought 
his time had come for moving 
on. As he did so his white 
dress caught the eye of one of 
the archers: she uttered an 
indignant exclamation, and 
said something to her com- 
panion which was not quite 
so audible. The second lady, 
who was less tall and of a 
slighter figure, laid her hand 
gently upon her arm as if to 
hold her back, but she broke 
away and came quickly along 
the path towards the two men. 
They halted again as she ap- 
proached, and greeted her with 
a rather confused bow, for they 
had some inkling of who she 
was and what she was about 
to say. 

There was anger in every 
stride that brought her down 
upon them, and in the curt 
nod with which she brushed 
the monk aside and turned 
abruptly to speak to John. 

“Good evening,” she said ; 
“my name is Margaret Ingle- 
by: I need not ask yours, but 
perhaps you will tell me how 
far you have come along this 
track.” 

“T don’t know,” he replied ; 
“we have been over to Arn- 
cliffe.” 

‘Then you have spoiled what 
little chance we had left, as 
your Holland friends have 
spoiled our hawking all day.” 
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The scorn in her voice stung 
John the more because of the 
rare beauty of its tone: the 
words were petulant enough in 
themselves, but the sheer music 
of them vibrated among his 
heartstrings, and roused in him 
a kind of answering passion. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I regret 
that anything should anger 
you; but those who pluck 
another man’s tree can hardly 
complain if the owner has been 
before them.” 

“The owner!” she cried in- 
dignantly ; “I am on my father’s 
manor of Bordelby.” 

“My young lord,” retorted 
John, “uses the same words 
with better right.” 

Her greyeyes flashed straight 
into his. ‘A claim,” she said, 
‘is not always a right, sir.” 

*‘ But in this case,” he replied, 
“there is both: the Earl in- 
herits from the Stutvilles.” 

She turned upon him again 
like lightning. 

“That may be an answer for 
the lawyers: for the rest of us, 
a@ wry neck is none the less 
ugly for being hereditary.” 

He glanced instinctively at 
the slender and shapely neck 
before him, and then up again 
to the grey eyes. The angry 
sunset fire had gone out of 
them, and a faint light like 
that of the first stars seemed 
to be twinkling in their depths. 
After all she was very young, 
and her adversary was clearly 
at her feet. In another moment 
they were both smiling. “This 
really cannot go on,” she said, 
and her gentler voice moved 
him no less than before. “My 
father says you do it every 
year.” 
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“T have been here five times 
now,” he replied, “ by the Earl’s 
order, of course, to keep his 
claim alive.” 

She smiled again at the 
earnestness of this plea. “Five 
wrongs don’t make a right— 
and never will, however lon 
you go on adding to them.” 

She looked round and saw 
that her friend was now stand- 
ing at her side. Her face was 
grave again as she turned to 
John. 

“You are on your way 
home: we will not keep you 
any longer.” 

The sudden coldness of this 
dismissal paralysed John: he 
bowed mechanically and turned 
away to follow Nicholas, who 
was already some way ahead. 
But before he had made up 
half the distance he became 
aware of a light footstep be- 
hind him. He turned in as- 
tonishment and met the grey 
eyes once more. 

“T have something to tell 
you,” said the lady a little 
breathlessly, considering the 
short distance she had run. 

“Yes?” said John as she 
hesitated, but he wished that 
it might be long before the 
something was told. 

“Tt is not the sport that I 
care about—and in any case 
my own pleasure is nothing; 
but this is not a very large 
place, and I was afraid, after 
what has happened the first 
day, that we may be con- 
stantly meeting some of your 
party.” 

John was silent: he could 
not say that he hoped not. 

“TIT must tell you why it is 
so impossible—so utterly im- 
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possible,” she said; “the lady 
with me is Lady Joan Staf- 
ford.” 

John’s face fell: he knew 
that there was a bitter feud 
between the Hollands and the 
Staffords, and though he had 
never had an opinion of his 
own upon the quarrel, which 
arose long before his time, he 
had heard enough to feel sure 
that the fault lay with Lord 
Huntingdon, whom he had 
never ceased to mistrust since 
he first flinched from his cruel 
eyes five years ago at Calais. 
It was on the tip of his tongue 
to say that Tom and Edmund 
were not in the least like their 
uncle, but a better inspiration 
came. “I think,” he said, 
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“that I can do something; at 
any rate, I will do my best. 
How long will Lady Joan be 
with you?” 

“A week at least, and we 
meant to go out every day.” 

His own thought made him 
flush guiltily. “If you could 
be on the moor early to- 
morrow,” he said, “I would 
try to keep them away from 
the Arnoliffe end, at all 
events.” 

“Thank you,” she said warm- 
ly, and gave him her hand. 

Nicholas was waiting for him 
at the gate, but John was not 
communicative. “I'll tell you 
about it later on,” was all that 
he thought necessary by way 
of apology for his delay. 


XVI.—MANORIAL RIGHTS. 


If John had not seen them 
since the days of St Inglebert 
he would hardly have recog- 
nised his boyish friends Tom 
and Edmund in the two young 
men who met him on his way 
back this evening. Time had 
done much for both of them, 
and had taken but little toll 
in return. Edmund had grown 
into a tall youth of seventeen : 
he had almost lost his charm- 
ing stammer, but the poetry 
had not yet died out of his 
brown eyes, and he still com- 
bined a faculty of going abrupt- 
ly to the heart of a matter 
with a love of romance which 
often appeared oddly incon- 
sistent with it. Tom seemed 
at first sight to have gained 
even more: he was a man now, 
almost twenty-one, and on the 
verge of knighthood and a 


separate establishment. He 
took a more serious view of 
life than was apparent from 
his manner, which was still 
boyishly quick and eager. To 
those who knew him as in- 
timate friends there was some 
weakness, some pride, some 
wilfulness to be regretted; but 
these faults were redeemed by 
a warmth of heart which often 
put them all three into the 
background. In the presence 
of Nicholas Love he never lost 
his grip: to John he was never 
anything but an equal and a 
reasonable being. His real 
danger lay not so much in 
his own character as in that 
of his uncle Huntingdon, who 
held him in the collar of old 
habit and affection, and had 
learned only too thoroughly 
how to lead him easily at will. 
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To-night the elder brother 
was in a silent mood, very un- 
usual with him, and as they 
sat at supper it was Edmund 
who gave John an account of 
the day’s sport. They had 
spent some nine hours on the 
heather, the hawks had done 
well, and the grouse had been 
plentiful. But the great event 
had been their meeting with 
the two ladies who had come 
up to the moor in the after- 
noon, and been quite as much 
astonished, though not, as it 
appeared, so openly indignant, 
at the encounter with them as 
at their second interruption 
by John and Nicholas in the 
evening. 

John found himself taking the 
side of the ladies when it came 
to the argument about rights. 

“ After all,” he said, “we 
haven’t very much to go upon: 
I felt that myself.” 

Tom looked up quickly at 
this, but said nothing. Ed- 
mund was loud enough for 
both. 

“T don’t know what you 
mean,” he remonstrated ; “‘ we’re 
in our own house here, on our 
own manor.” 

“The house,” said John, “is 
a hunting lodge, and a small 
one at that: it has been the 
custom of your family to call it 
@ manor house, in order to lend 
colour to their claim. But 
that doesn’t settle the matter. 
Sir John Ingleby has a set-off 
to your house—he has a private 
chapel on the place: there’s 
something very  seigneurial 
about a private chapel.” 

Tom growled: the conver- 
sation seemed to displease him. 

“There's something very 
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seigneurial about Tom  to- 
night,” said his brother. “I 
suppose it is the cold wind just 
before the sunrise. Another 
year, you know, we shall not 
be sitting here like this, all four 
together; Nicholas will have a 
side table, and you and I, 
John, will be waiting on Sir 
Thomas.” 

“Quite right,” replied John, 
laughing; “that’s what I’m 
for: happily I’m used to it.” 

Tom looked reproachfully at 
him. “In London,” he said, 
“T can’t alter the rules there; 
but you don’t wait on me here, 
and you never will.” 

“Pardon me,” said John, 
remembering his promise to the 
archers, “I shall attend you 
to-morrow on the moor.” 

“There will be no hawking 
to-morrow,” replied Tom. 

Edmund exclaimed loudly. 

“Well,” said his brother, 
“at any rate not in the morn- 
ing. It’s no use making a row, 
Edmund—the matter’s settled. 
I’ve sent to Ingleby to say that 
if his daughters like to go out 
first they shall not be disturbed 
by us.” 

“'They’re not his daughters,” 
retorted Edmund; “he’s only 
got one daughter.” 

“T’m aware of the fact,” 
replied Tom, “but as I don’t 
know the other young lady’s 
name——” He looked at John : 
but John pretended not to see, 
and turned the subject. 

“T’m glad you’ve done that,” 
he said. “I had thought of 
suggesting something of the 


kind myself.” 
“The fact is,” remarked 
Edmund severely, * old 


Ingleby’s been too much for 
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you both; he has put his 
women and children in front, 
and you can’t shoot.” 

Tom was not above scoring, 
however irrelevantly. 

“The children are just your 
age and size,” he retorted. 

“One of them was,” replied 
Edmund, “the tall one—she’s 
Margaret Ingleby. Iremember 
her in short frocks. But the 
little one was quite different— 
she spoke to me as if she was 
my aunt: she was almost as 
seigneurial as you, Tom.” 

He delivered this as a part- 
ing shot from the doorway, 
through which he was follow- 
ing Nicholas, candle in hand. 
After a moment’s silence 
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John, too, rose to go, and 
stood waiting for his young 
lord. 

Tom raised his eyes and 
looked him straight in the 
face. 

“John,” he said, “who was 
the other girl? I’m certain 
you know.” 

“T do,” replied John. “Her 
name is Joan Stafford.” 

Tom winced and looked dazed, 
as if some one had struck him 
unexpectedly, but the quick 
pride of youth saved him. 

“Stafford?” hesaid. “Who 
cares?” But from that word 
till his squire bade him good- 
night there was no more con- 
versation between them. 
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A SUMMER VENTURE. 


Mr JAMES WELLS was en- 
gaged with sandpaper and 
glass on the under sides of a 
small yacht which was stand- 
ing rather precariously up- 
right on a slipway. She looked 
as if the least thing might 
cause the friendly balks of 
timber that butted into her 
sides to slip, when down she 
would come with a crash, pos- 
sibly on to James Wells’s head. 

Doubtless it was this con- 
sideration which caused him to 
go about his task so gently 
and to relinquish it without 
any apparent regret when we 
accosted him. 

“Why, I could sail you 
*most anywheres,” he said in 
reply to our question. 

* Across to France?” 

He looked round with a 
bitter smile at, as it might 
have been, a large and sympa- 
thetic audience, raising its 
imaginary eyebrows at the 
mere idea of any one suppos- 
ing that James Wells did not 
include France amongst the 
generic term “’most any- 
wheres.” 

There was then no further 
need to harass James Wells by 
probing any deeper into his 
qualifications as a navigator, 
and wounding an honest heart. 
Remained only the question of 
our navigator’s remuneration. 

He paused a considerable 
time over the offer of thirty 
shillings and find himself. He 
appeared really to be making 
an honest endeavour to make 
it do. But no, of course, it 


wouldn’t do. He answered 
almost sullenly, for it is dis- 
appointing to have an honest 
effort at saving another man’s 
pocket at the expense of your 
own baffled. 

“No, I couldn’t do it at 
thirty—nor yet thirty-three— 
no! nor yet thirty-five.” Here 
he again consulted an imagin- 
ary audience, 

“Where'll he get a com- 
petent sober hand under forty?” 
We finally fixed it at the “No! 
nor yet thirty-five,” and that 
I knew was at least five too 
much. 

Now as James Wells eventu- 
ally did notsail with me, I might 
as well have left him out. But 
as he is rather a common type 
of an innocuous marine growth 
to be met with in the Channel, 
he is better recognised at once. 
A “competent” hand may 
mean one who can find his way 
about when out of sight of 
land—and who is paid rather 
higher than the fellow who 
depends on familiar land-marks 
and can never leave them. 

A “sober” hand may mean 
one who keeps sober. Observe, 
please, my emphasis on the 
word “may.” 

A few days later James 
Wells met me at the rail- 
way station, and took me on 
board the little Dreadnought. 
She boasted herself as being 
the smallest vessel properly 
entered at Lloyd’s, owned to 
44 tons “register,” possessed 
ship’s papers made out in due 
form, and had a perfect right 
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to signal her number when 
passing any Lloyd’s signalling 
station, though whether the 
signalman on duty would have 
noticed her is another matter. 
While I was taking inventory 
of things on board, James Wells 
appeared with a preliminary 
cough, and asked what my in- 
tentions were as regards the 
cruise. “Might I now be 
going down West? Nice cruis- 
ing down West, especially for 
ladies: lovely scenery, plenty 
of good harbours.” 

I replied that my fixed 
intention was to get across 
Channel to France, to which 
country he had a few days pre- 
viously undertaken (with a 
pitying smile) to conduct me. 

Another cough and a pause, 
I produced a roll of charts. 
James Wells looked at them 
with a watery smile. 

“T don’t hold by them much,” 
he said, “I trusts to memory. 
Now down West I knows every 
rock and stone—with my eyes 
shut.” 

I murmured commendations, 
but added that as I was going 
south and not west, the charts 
would enable him to find his 
way with eyes open. He shook 
his head drearily—but refused 
to come out of the West. 
“Down far’s West Bay,” he 
continued, “I knows every 
pebble—night time: as for 
charts—why——!” He left 
the sentence unfinished, with a 
slight wave of a hand—indica- 
tive of the fact that he did not 
hold by charts. 

As time was pressing, and 
we had beaten about the bush 
sufficiently, I asked him to cut 
it short and make any asper- 
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sions on the coast of France he 
liked, — to which he replied 
heavily that he could not 
undertake to take us over to 
France,—and he was veering 
Westwards again, when I said, 
with a lightsome air, though 
my heart was heavy within 
me at the idea of having to 
procure a new hand within 
sixteen hours, that in that case 
we could no longer be ship- 
mates, and that the sooner he 
got ashore the better. In half- 
an-hour he was gone, this 
competent hand who had 
undertaken to sail us “’most 
anywheres,” and had smiled 
at the mention of France, only 
two days before. I had no 
time to inquire into the reasons 
for this volte-face. I have no 
doubt that there were reasons, 
but I doubt whether Mr James 
Wells would ever have divulged 
them. I think, however, he 
saw business toward, some 
work, perhaps nights up, in- 
stead of easy short day trips 
to familiar places where beer 
was always reliable. 

A man at a yacht yard (in- 
deed the very one where I first 
made acquaintance with James 
Wells) indicated a cottage 
nestling some miles inland 
under a green down as the 
abode of one, Cap’n Peters, 
who was believed short of a 
job, and who was also stated 
as being “competent.” An 
urchin was despatched to the 
Cap’n’s abode, and in a few 
hours’ time returned with him. 
The Captain’s appearance 
alarmed me: he was venerable 
and saintly to look at, but 
chiefly venerable. With a halo 
and a net he might have figured 
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as St Peter in any stained- 
glass window; and, indeed, he 
bore so strong a resemblance 
to the Apostle that he was 
later always alluded to as 
Peter. As he had sailed as 
master of yachts of about 300 
tons, with large crews and very 
wealthy owners, Cap’n Peters 
appeared quite unsuitable to 
my requirements. I told him 
so. He denied it. He denied 
having any objection to any 
sort of hard, if honest, work in 
any form: I begged him to 
consider how he would like 
cooking and housemaid’s work 
after what he had been accus- 
tomed to. He waved all objec- 
tions aside with a saintly hand, 
and would take no denial 
whatever. Finally he trudged 
away on a lovely summer even- 
ing back to his cottage under 
the hill, to appear next morning 
with his dunnage and his refer- 
ences. As the latter spoke in 
glowing terms of his sobriety, 
there was clearly no more to 
be said on the matter, and I 
duly enrolled Cap’n Peters as 
crew of the Dreadnought. 
During the next day, while we 
laboured with an evil-looking 
stove and other tiresome 
matters, Peter gave satisfac- 
tion, though he was, and rightly 
so for one of so venerable ap- 
pearance, not of a very cheerful 
disposition—rather taciturn, in- 
clined to brood ; about another 
man I might have said, to 
sulk. Anyway when two 
ladies, who were to make up 
the little yacht’s complement, 
arrived on board on a stifling 
hot afternoon, though they 
looked askance at the cabin, 
and took no notice of a really 
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beautiful vase of sham flowers 
placed on the swinging table, 
they beamed on St Peter, who 
was looking unspeakably vener- 
able that day. 

A few days later, after a 
preliminary canter to try the 
Dreadnought’s qualities, we lay 
one glorious evening at anchor 
off a friendly nose of land, 
which, jutting out towards 
France, brought us as near to 
it as might be before the final 
start. 

All was ready except the 
milk, and the owner had to go 
ashore for that in the dinghy. 
To save a long row he went to 
the pier-end, and, slinging the 
milk-can round his neck, scaled 
a@ perpendicular ladder, and 
appeared over the railing clad 
in unspeakable garments, in 
the middle of a band and hun- 
dreds of well-dressed listeners. 
That was trying: more so, 
however, on the return journey, 
when, with a full milk-can and 
a pound of “best fresh” added, 
he made the descent, only to 
find that the dinghy was gone, 
having been removed by a 
careful pier-master to save it 
being crushed by an arriving 
excursionist steamer. These 
troubles were, however, all for- 
gotten in the fact that there 
was a good off-shore wind, 
favourable for wafting us 
France-wards next morning. 

At 4 A.M.-.we started; but 
down came the fog—blankets 
of it—fold on fold, dense— 
almost tangible. We again 
anchored. The fog went: and 
we again started, but with a 
wind that would take us to 
Havre, but not to Cherbourg, 
where we had intended to go. 
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This meant a longer voyage, 
but we were no slaves to time 
or tides. At least we thought 
not, and so we settled on 
Havre. Peter illustrated the 
mysteries of navigation by 
exceedingly rough resections of 
a point of land in one direction 
and the pier-head in another. 
Having thus fixed the exact 
spot of the Channel the Dread- 
nought was on, he made a dot 
on a chart, joined the dot with 
Havre, zig-zagged across the 
chart with parallel rulers to 
the picture of a compass drawn 
in one corner of it, and gave us 
our course for the day. 

Such a quiet, grey, sleepy 
summer’s day as it was,—the 
wind sighed with exactly the 
same gentle force all day in 
the belly of the sail: the beat 
and wash of the waves never 
varied ; the boat swung up and 
down to a fixed measure; even 
the steady, quiet talking of a 
block or groaning of a timber, 
by unvarying repetition for so 
many hours, became a lullaby. 
Nothing but grey sky over- 
head, and grey sea, gently 
heaving, all round us. Not a 
sail to be seen nor a smudge 
of smoke on the horizon. It 
seemed as if the Channel had 
been expressly cleared for the 
passage of our little craft. 

At dusk the lights of a 
town appeared ahead of us, 
and Peter said he thought it 
“might be Harver.” Presently 
a lighthouse flashed out in no 
uncertain manner that it was 
“Harver.” However, we were 
not going to risk our precious 
selves by sailing into a strange 
harbour after dark, and so it 
was ordained that the Dread- 
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nought should spend the night 
in walking quietly to and fro 
outside, and make her entrance 
with daylight. This she did, 
and I kept her company for 
half the night, and Peter the 
other half. 

Next morning we sailed in 
and anchored off a beach, and 
as our long voyage had dis- 
covered all sorts of deficiencies 
in larder and store-room, Peter 
rowed us ashore in the dinghy, 
or, speaking correctly, nearly 
to the shore—for our little boat 
was so heavy laden that had 
she run her nose on to the 
shingle she would have sunk 
by the stern. So we hailed a 
bathing-boat, which, leaving a 
number of amiable French 
ladies and gentlemen to drown 
at their leisure, put us for 
a small consideration on to 
French soil. Although the 
Dreadnought flew a red ensign 
to show that she came from 
“foreign” and invited inspec- 
tion from the Customs, she 
was so small and insignificant- 
looking that no one took any 
notice of her. 

English gold is said to take 
you everywhere, but it won’t 
buy you a Havre tram-fare, 
and we had to foot it all the 
way to a money-changer’s, a 
long mile or so through a not 
very fashionable part of the 
town. In the afternoon the 
friendly bathing-boat put us 
off to the yacht. 

So far so good. Peter had 
behaved well, though in his 
less saintly moments he did not 
evince that liking for hard 
work which he had professed 
when he first introduced him- 
self. A large share of the 
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housemaid’s work fell to the 
owner, who will, in future, 
sympathise with that class of 
domestic when they speak of 
aching backs. 

Next morning we sailed 
away across the mouth of the 
Seine and past Trouville, and 
so came to Dives. I had al- 
ways thought that Norman 
William had made a short trip 
of it and sailed across to Eng- 
land from some point on the 
French coast opposite his point 
of landing. Dives, however, 
claims the honour of being the 
place of departure. Hence its 
claims to a visit from the 
Dreadnought. 

Be it known to those who 
have not tried it, that on reach- 
ing a strange harbour, which is 
marked in the book as “tidal,” 
@ mariner’s first care is as to 
where he may bestow his vessel 
so that she may remain float- 
ing at low tide. To have the 
water flow away from under 
you produces all sorts of com- 
plications not realised till ex- 
perienced. Everything vertical 
becomes horizontal, and every- 
thing horizontal becomes per- 
pendicular : doors become 
windows, floors become walls, 
That is to say, you lie flat 
over on your side on the 
mud, and are very uncom- 
fortable, and very likely you 
strain your ribs and do other 
damage. 

A gent in a blouse and a 
very red face ran along the 
bank — we were by this time 
in a narrow creek—and showed 
us @ corner where we could lie 
afloat at all tides. He was a 
practical joker — but this we 
did not know till later, and he 
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departed richer in his pocket 
by a franc, and in his sleeve 
by a laugh. 

We went ashore looking, we 
hoped, not too insular, but the 
first fellow we met, on a bi- 
cycle, laid a finger to his nose 
and said one word, and that 
was “Blom-pudding.” He de- 
parted convulsed with mirth. 
We continued into Dives, and 
tried to find our names or 
something like them in the 
mural lists of William’s knights 
in a church. We were dis- 
appointed. It was a day of 
disappointments. So to the 
inn, obviously a fake, and not 
one quarter as old as it looked. 
It, too, was connected in some 
way, not very apparent, with 
the Norman, and was full of 
motors and Americans, who 
outshone us in raiment, and 
did not make two of us at least 
feel any the happier. It is to 
be hoped for the knights, poor 
fellows, that they had not to 
pay as much for a cup of mead 
as we had to do for one of tea, 
A little of Dives—Peter pro- 
nounced it like the name of the 
rich man in Holy Writ—went 
a long way, and we were glad 
to leave it and wend home- 
wards, for the Dreadnought 
was home when we were wan- 
dering in foreign parts, and we 
were always glad to get back 
to her. 

The tide had fallen when we 
approached the quay, but the 
yacht’s mast, at least, should 
have been showing above it. 
There was, however, no sign of 
it. We became mildly curious, 
but not as yet apprehensive. 
What a sight met our eyes 
when we reached the edge! 
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There lay our home on its side 
in a shallow pool of water, 
with Peter cruising round in 
the dinghy, remarking—and I 
regret to say there was a sort 
of “Told you so” (though he 
hadn’t) in his voice —“ She’s 
layin’ on a jagged bit of rock 
just here,” and he jabbed the 
place with the soull, It was 
no good lingering by this ap- 
palling disaster: that only 
meant trying to realise what, 
for instance, was happening 
to the open bottle of pickles ; 
to an ink-bottle or two; to ill- 
stowed oil-cans full of best 
paraffin rectifié, bought with 
so much labour of language at 
Havre; to a hundred odds and 
ends in short, which in sure 
and certain hope of a quiet 
anchorage had _ been left 
“loose,” 

We withdrew to an inn: 
called for light wine, and en- 
deavoured to drown care with 
that and dinner. Spin these 
revels out as we would, how- 
ever, there were hours and 
hours to pass after they were 
finished before the yacht could 
regain the perpendicular. It 
was a dull, chilly, grey even- 
ing, and we tramped a mile or 
so to see life in Houlgarde, but 
found ourselves strangely out 
of tune with the folk we saw 
there. We sat on a bench, 
like tramps in a public park, 
and endeavoured to be amused 
at the passers-by. We failed 
absolutely ; and thus hours at 
least before we should have 
thought of returning, we broke 
back madly to the Dreadnought. 
There she lay, if anything worse 
than ever. We could almost 
hear that infernal jagged rock 
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grinding mercilessly into her 
beloved sides. Peter was not 
visible, It was almost dark 
and thoroughly cheerless, The 
two ladies said they could 
stand it no longer, and must 
aboard, come what might. De- 
spite remonstrances these two 
giddy creatures slid down a 
pure mud-bank,—I mean mud 
only—it was far from being 
pure, and smelt dreadfully,— 
gained the dinghy, and, using 
her as an unsteady bridge, 
disappeared into what had once 
been the cabin door. Peter 
appearing through an aper- 
ture in the tilted deck forward, 
suggested getting out an an- 
chor so as to be ready to pull 
her off that mud-bank when- 
ever the tide had flowed suffi- 
ciently. Any action was better 
than none at all. So we set 
to. Peter got into the dinghy 
first, and I lowered the anchor 
in after him; then the chain; 
then myself: and we all five 
immediately sank into four 
foot of water, with unspeakable 
fathoms of mud at the bottom 
of it. I own to have had 
pleasanter tasks than those 
that followed, wading about 
recovering things, and groping 
in the dark, and making casts 
up-stream—the tide was flow- 
ing —for departing bottom- 
boards and sculls. These had 
all to be laid on the soft mud- 
bank, and in the end it would 
not have mattered much had 
we reclined there too—we could 
not have been muddier. When 
they were washed and we were 
washed, and the anchor had 
been laid out, the worst was 
over. The Dreadnought sud- 
denly and silently lifted herself 
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and stood upright,—not float- 
ing, but, as they say, water- 
borne, which was good enough 
for us. When she did float we 
pulled her into a deeper part, 
ready against the morrow’s 
ebb—and went to bed. A 
quiet night—with a few reser- 
vations—followed. These were 
the hourly arrival of fishing 
boats from sea, who sailed un- 
consciously through the several 
ropes with which our restive 
craft was tied to either bank, 
necessitating their re-fastening 
every time. 

Our fresh-water tank re- 
quired refilling next morning, 
a laborious damp task, for we 
had to connect the tank some- 
how with a tap some hundred 
yards inland. A _ borrowed 
wheelbarrow and several casks 
and a great many trips accom- 
plished this: fifteen per cent 
of the water thus portaged 
found its way on board, the 
remainder being spilt by the 
roadside, or in the dinghy, or 
into the Dreadnought’s best 
parlour, the bung-hole of the 
tank being very small, and 
the pariour door being in the 
“catchment” area, and taking 
all the overflow. 

During the operations an 
official in uniform leant against 
a post and demanded bills of 
health. In vain we directed 
him to peruse our rosy cheeks 
and well-nourished appearance, 
and told him that no one 
had given or demanded of us 
bills of health at Havre. He 
steadily demanded them in the 
intervals between spitting. 
Finally, we had to visit a little 
cabin on shore, and were let off 
with a warning and the neces- 


sary credentials for a small 
sum. 

It may have happened then, 
or it may have happened while 
watering the ship: but certain 
it is that it did happen, Oh, 
Peter! Peter! with so much 
good drinking-water to be had 
for the asking, and those refer- 
ences for sobriety and trust- 
worthiness and all! But we 
knew it not at the time: and 
when, the breeze being fresh and 
favourable, and the shoulder of 
our sail itching to be sat in, we 
began to cast off the bonds that 
held us to the shore, it was 
then that our Peter fell on the 
deck and struck his head 
against one of the many knobby 
iron things that grew there. 
Having witnessed this, should 
I be written down Ninny for 
resting assured that I had seen 
both effect and cause? The 
ladies, not seeing it, came 
quicker to what was the right 
conclusion. But I anticipate. 

The breeze was fresh, nay, 
very fresh, and one warp being 
loosed, the Dreadnought looked 
like dashing herself against the 
quay: and it behove Peter to 
be smart into the dinghy and 
loose another rope. While 
doing this, he somehow 
tumbled into the water, —or 
rather, the dinghy seemed to 
run from under him, leaving 
Peter hanging on to a fortun- 
ately tight rope. If any one 
had said at that moment that 
any one was tipsy, I should have 
agreed cordially, and endeav- 
oured to make the dinghy take 
the pledge. I was still quite 
unsuspicious, but the ladies, 
who, as I say, had been tiring 
their heads below when Peter 
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struck his saintly head on the 
deck, began to smell a rat. To 
speak more correctly, they said 
they began to smell Peter, 
when he was brought on board 
in the arms of several fisher- 
men. I have always flattered 
myself on having a fine nose, 
and taking a close sniff at 
Peter, finding nothing spirit- 
uous about him, I vehemently 
explained that he had fallen on 
deck a few minutes before, and 
that all was right. It is all 
very well to say that ; it would 
have been better to have waited 


and made sure,—but we were 


under way, in @ very narrow 
channel, and moving fast 
through the water. To have 
stopped and turned was almost 
impossible. So we sailed on. 

Before reaching open sea, we 
had about a mile of narrow 
channel and an ill-looking bar 
to cross. The channel was 
plain sailing enough, and Peter 
appeared normal, though per- 
haps a thought more active 
and spry than natural. We 
were rapidly nearing the bar, 
which seemed to be an uninter- 
rupted mile or so of nasty broken 
water, the roar of which grew 
even more audible. There was 
no appearance of a smooth 
water channel or of buoys, 
which are differently coloured 
to English ones, and are no 
better than buoys—British or 
foreign—ought to be. 

No sooner did we begin to 
pitch about than Peter evinced 
an irrepressible desire to leave 
the well and go forward on to 
the slippery little fore -deck 
where foothold was impossible, 
and where there was no sort of 
retaining rail to hold on to, 








He came unwillingly back inte 
safety when ordered to, and 
we were now well into the 
broken water. There was a 
narrow channel, too narrow to 
turn in without running into 
the thundering rollers that 
swept past us close on either 
hand. Had any one fallen over- 
board, he would have had to 
remain there as far as we were 
concerned, for to have at- 
tempted to have saved one, the 
boat and all in her would 
assuredly have been sacrificed. 
Peter leapt out of the well 
again and staggered forward ; 
he slipped, nearly went over 
the side, clutched a rope, and 
recovered himself. He was 
again got into safety, and one 
lady was told off to seize him 
by the legs should he try to 
leave his place. The other 
steered ; while the owner was 
forced to crawl forward, and, 
lying on his face, make some 
shift to still the clamorous 
efforts of an ill-stowed anchor 
to beat in the sides of the 
Dreadnought. As she was 
burying her nose in the sea at 
nearly every pitch, this was 
humid work, but, oh! ever so 
much better than that of the 
previous night in the darkness 
and the mud. 

It was not a _ pleasant 
passage, sailing over that bar, 
and we were undoubtedly glad 
when the infernal noise of the 
breaking seas all round us 
gradually died down and we 
found ourselves out at sea. 
Peter, the blackguard, was 
meanwhile lounging in an 
insolent way in the well, very 
sulky, and inclined to be, as 
well as look, insolent. The 
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lady on duty over him sat like 
a faithful watch-dog, ready to 
pin him by the trouser-leg 
should he move. 

We were not a very cheerful 
party, for although we had one 
harbour bar behind us, ahead 
of us lay another totally 
strange one which, with its 
allusions to banks, shoals, and 
complicated leading-marks on 
shore, made very ill reading in 
the sailing directions. Worse 
than all, we had with us this 
old man of the sea, who had 
forfeited all claim to our con- 
fidence, and whose dismissal 
and replacement loomed as 
two difficult jobs in the near 
future. Early in the after- 
noon we sighted our destina- 
tion, a little port named 
Ostrehan, connected with Caen 
some miles inland by a ship 
canal. In vain we gazed round 
for the buoys about which we 
had been reading: they were 
either not there or were lost 
from the low altitude of our 
deck in the tumble of the sea. 
At last, when we were nearly 
on to the shoal which it 
marked, we sighted far out to 
sea a spindle-buoy, and turning 
our backs on the shore we 
steered out for this, and having 
rounded it, sailed in again— 
rather blind work, for there 
was nothing to mark the 
channel but the aforesaid 
marks on shore, which 
were unrecognisable. If we 
didn’t touch the sand, we were 
so near it as to see it, looking 
very yellow and bilious in the 
trough between two rollers 
that ran booming along almost 
within arm’s-length. The 
harbour mouth was about 
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twenty yards wide, between 
two wooden piers, and if 
further proof of Peter’s state 
had been required, it was 
furnished by his remarking 
gutturally that there were two 
mouths, and we must make 
certain to steer for the right- 
hand one. I think that that 
was his last effort at keeping 
up appearances. As we sailed 
on he went below, and after 
smashing up our cooking-stove 
went to sleep and remained 
there till next morning. By 
this he saved himself all sorts 
of trouble and anxiety, and did 
not miss his dinner as we did 
ours. But I hope that the 
fumes of paraffin rectifié, with 
which his attentions to the 
stove had filled the whole boat, 
gave him the very worst dreams 
possible. Our anxieties were 
at an end when we passed into 
calm water between the two 
piers; but lesser ones began 
in our efforts to avoid yester- 
day’s experiences, and to find a 
place where the Dreadnought, 
whose wants were very mode- 
rate in that line, might be 
afloat at low tide. No one of 
the loafers that hung on the 
canal lock- gates seemed to 
know or care. So, after 
anchoring and re-anchoring 
more than once, we made fast 
to a quay under which there 
appeared plenty of water, and 
although scraping and bump- 
ing up against it all night was 
not conducive to slumbers, we 
remained afloat, which was the 
great thing. The harbour- 
master, who might have seen 
us out of these difficulties, was 
at first absent, and then 
abusive—so far as we could 
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understand him. We eked out 
a frugal supper by means of 
a tea-basket, and concerted 
measures against the snoring 
saint. 

Next morning we passed— 
not without tribulation—from 
the harbour-master into the 
canal. Since the regulations 
prescribed a pilot for all vessels 
going up to Caen, we took one 
aboard. Another regulation 
forbade any vessel proceeding 
up under sail; but the pilot 
demanded that we should im- 
mediately “elevate all the 
feathers,’ which we interpreted 
as an equivalent to hoisting all 
our kites. He was a pleasant, 
friendly fellow, and ate largely 
of what the Dreadnought could 
supply him. He was a facetious 
fellow, and cracked his little 
joke on approaching every 
swing - bridge, telling us to 
“make the music,’ which 
meant tootling on our little 
fog - horn. As there was 
never a sign of life about 
these bridges, and we were 
bowling along under all sail, 
there were moments of anxiety 
lest the howls of our horn 
should not be heard, or heard 
too late. But a sleepy figure 
always appeared just in time, 
and the bridges swung clear 
and let us through without 
dismasting us. Peter was up 
and about very sulky, and I 
daresay with good cause. On 
approaching Caen, which he 
frankly called Cane, we strake 
sail and pushed and pulled our- 
selves through a last bridge, and 
entered a basin, where in com- 
pany with certain coaly tramp- 
steamers we made fast to the 
quay, and dismissed the pilot. 
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Our stay in Caen lasted 
nearly a week, which was just 
six days too long for myself, 
and about five too long for my 
companions, for they killed a 
couple of days well enough 
in visiting the shrines and 
churches with which foreign 
places appear to be infested. 
We were, however, unable to 
leave sooner, as we were in- 
volved in a small retail trade 
in mariners, that is to say, in 
exporting Peter and import- 
ing—shall we say—Paul: the 
name is associated with a 
nasty night at sea, and so it 
will stand. 

We were human enough to 
desire some of Peter’s blood in 
return for his conduct, and 
with that intent visited the 
British consul and laid our 
wants before him. It appeared, 
however, that the only way to 
slake our thirst for Peter’s life 
fluid was to become involved 
in the meshes of the French 
law, and we were warned 
strongly against this. We 
could, however, get rid of Peter 
as a “Distressed Mariner.” 
As that appeared to involve 
lengthy formalities, and to 
provide Peter eventually with 
a comfortable passage home at 
somebody’s expense,—not his 
own,—we resolved to forgo 
our thirst and to cut matters 
short by paying him up to date 
and exporting him through 
the medium of an ordinary 
third-class ticket to his cot- 
tage under the hill, The 
yacht’s expenses ran up alarm- 
ingly owing to the sending of 
innumerable wires, which, to 
cut a long matter short, ended 
in the departure of Peter and, 
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after a few hours’ interval, in 
the arrival of Paul. The tim- 
ing of these two events was a 
masterpiece of staff work, for 
although we wished to keep 
Peter to the last moment, we 
did not think it expedient that 
he and Paul should overlap, 
lest the former should cause 
disaffection in the latter. 

Although Paul looked like 
rather a smart groom or valet, 
and raised nascent prejudices 
by being the possessor of a 
natty gladstone-bag, he turned 
out an excellent fellow, with 
a few failings; but he was 
strictly sober, and, though I 
can hardly believe it about 
any one of his class, I really 
think he liked work. He was 
on the social rise was Paul, 
had passed examinations for 
master, and hoped to be sail- 
ing soon as officer on a large 
tramp-steamer. 

On a hot summer’s morning 
we were not sorry to take the 
tow -rope across our heaving 
shests and walk away with the 
Dreadnought out of the basin 
and into the reed-fringed canal. 
We were tired of the constant 
rain of coal-dust from the 
steamers round us, and of their 
clattering winches. We had 
also been rather a prey to 
sightseers, although they were 
never the least intrusive, and 
had pronounced us (by which I 
mean the yacht) to be “ chic.” 

The Dreadnought, despite 
her small tonnage, was a good- 
ish lump to pull along on a hot 
day. But there was a delight- 
ful feeling of impending free- 
dom and also of home-return- 
ing, for we had decided that 
we had seen enough of France 
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for the present, and would get 
back to the English coast. 

At the lock at the canal-end 
we again had trouble with the 
harbour-master ; but that was 
all forgotten when we got clear 
of Ostrehan, and on a lovely 
evening were settling down to 
an all-night’s sail, with the Bill 
of Portland in store for us on 
the morrow. But— what a 
mighty word is “but ”—as the 
sun sank, the fog rolled up and 
devoured us. As we had no 
wish to sail the Dreadnought 
blindly through it, and so test 
the truth of the proverb con- 
cerning earthen vessels and 
iron pots, it behove us straight- 
way to anchor; and a cast of 
the lead showing us that we 
were still in soundings, we let 
go our best (and only) bower, 
and so stayed. A small boat 
thus tethered in the open sea 
is not always a good sleeping- 
place. All night we pitched 
and rolled in the most restless 
manner, and all night every- 
thing moveable on_ board 
crashed and banged, and 
everything unmoveable whined, 
groaned, or muttered at not 
being able to join unconstrain- 
edly in the uproar. Sleep, even 
for those who were not lurched 
out of bed on to the floor, was 
next to impossible. The alter- 
native to vain attempts to close 
one’s eyes in slumber lay in 
sitting in the bows and playing 
with what appetite one could 
on the fog-horn,—whether its 
puny wailings would have been 
heard by an approaching vessel 
was more than doubtful, but it 
was a duty to be performed, 
and we did it. 

Very early next morning the 
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fog gave over, and after our 
little patent windlass had said 
chink, chink, a very great num- 
ber of times, for we had nearly 
all our chain out, we resumed 
progress. But we had not 
sailed many hours before the 
wind fell quite away, and re- 
mained totally absent till late 
in the afternoon. As we were 
not catching a train anywhere, 
this delay did not matter in 
the least. It enabled us to do 
several things: one of them 
was to sleep; another was, 
later on, to have up all bedding 
and lay it in the sun; and to 
bathe. But it was chiefly 
sleep. The flood tide drifted 
us for six hours at a steady 
two to three miles an hour up 
Channel, whereas we would 
have preferred to be going 
down. Shortly before sun- 
down the glassy surface of the 
sea was ruffled by a breeze, and 
the Dreadnought, gurgling with 
pleasure after her long silence, 
was soon slipping smoothly 
along. 

It was still so smooth that 
we were able to take our even- 
ing meal picnic-fashion on 
deck, and when it was bed- 
time there was nothing to 
show dirty weather ahead, ex- 
cept, perhaps, an unusual haze 
in the west and an increase in 
the wind. We had not much 
trust in our barometer, which 
always remained at “Set fair.” 

On the many ships passing 
up and down Channel that 
night I do not suppose that 
the weather conditions were 
noted as anything but “dirty” 
and unpleasant. Paul after- 
wards described them officially 
as a “fresh gale — thick.” 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXIV. 








Whatever it was, it was some- 
thing quite enough for the 
Dreadnought. 

Almost suddenly we found 
ourselves enveloped in a wet, 
murky thickness; the wind 
began to increase, and the 
sea to get noisy. Fortunately, 
while we were yet able to, we 
shortened sail, more than we 
needed at the time, not enough 
for what was coming. 

Fifteen minutes later—that 
is, in a short half hour from 
what had been a lovely summer 
night—we were racing along 
in inky darkness, and from the 
violent motions of the yacht, 
and the sea-noises round us, it 
was plain that only give it 
time and a nasty sea would 
soon be running. We now 
wanted to shorten sail still 
more, but our patent reefing 
gear, which we had never liked 
much, with all its pretty taking 
ways, utterly refused to work. 
There was too much pressure 
on our thundering canvas, and 
we had to carry on as we were. 
So far all was well. At the 
best it looked like a squall that 
would pass: at the worst, an 
uncomfortable night. Things 
had developed so suddenly that 
there had been no time to get 
on oilskins, nor did the vicissi- 
tudes of that long night enable 
us to get at them. 

Paul and I sat in the well 
with the sliding hatch drawn 
back to our chests, to keep as 
much water out as we could— 
the rain was not falling, but 
the spindrift had begun to fly, 
and every now and then a 
wave burst over our bows and 
raced aft to where we were 
sitting. We were heeled over 
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so far that the water raced 
past within a few inches of 
the top of the combing that 
ran round the well, and the 
one of us that sat to leeward 
practically had his elbow in 
the Channel, and was able to 
study at leisure and from 
about the level of its surface 
what it looked like during a 
long and tempestuous night. 
The effect is something very dif- 
ferent from that gained from the 
eminence of a large steamer’s 
deck. How it fared with the 
two poor occupants of the 
Dreadnought’s wretched little 
cabin it recked not to ask. 
Our two sailing lights which 
sat in the rigging ahead of us, 
with their backs turned to us, 
usually gave evidence of their 
being alight by throwing a 
friendly red and green patch 
of light on to the ropes in front 
of them. We now saw that 
the green patch was lacking. 
A precarious journey forward 
on hands and knees, with long 
clinging pauses during our 
heavier lunges,—there was 
no retaining rail and the deck 
was awash,—showed that the 
light was out—either washed 
or blown out. To light it was 
impossible. Soon after this 
the other light expired, and 
we raced along in utter dark- 
ness. There was plenty of 
sound, but round us was no- 
thing to be seen but the ghostly 
loom of breaking seas, some- 
times on our level, sometimes 
right over our heads, and often 
looking as if they must topple 
on to us. At times, above the 
single note in which was blended 
the roar of wind and water, a 
louder crash drew one’s eyes to 





where a monster wave, out- 
voicing all the rest, broke into 
a cataract, gleamed for a mo- 
ment, and then lost itself in 
the blackness. We were so 
flooded and drenched with salt 
water that the unoccupied hand 
was constantly at work clear- 
ing one’s eyes. Yet the good 
little Dreadnought, blinded as 
she was, in a manner of speak- 
ing, in both eyes, and pressed 
down with excessive canvas, 
staggered gaily on, retaining 
a lively and a buoyant feeling, 
Despite the most tremendous 
body blows, which often 
brought her to a dead halt, 
she always responded to an 
inaudible call of “Time,” and 
went at it once more. 

At midnight, when we 
reckoned to be about mid- 
Channel, another calamity be- 
fell us. An ill-sheltered bin- 
nacle light succumbed to the 
blast. Though we lit and re- 
lit it with box after box of 
soaked matches, it only blew 
out the more. There was no 
denying that this was an 
opportunity for a Tapley to 
come out strong. He would 
rejoice in the fact that there 
was not a star to see, and that 
there appeared every prospect 
of the wind, henceforward our 
chief guide, shifting. Paul, 
however, despite the fact that 
he had a namesake’s traditions 
under similar circumstances to 
uphold, was much cast down, 
and I think none of us felt very 
joyous. 

The wisest course now seemed 
to be to heave to and await 
daylight, but Paul negatived 
the idea as unsafe and imprac- 
ticable ; and Paul being a Com- 
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petent Hand, and Qualified 
Master Mariner, had to be 
listened to. He had, however, 
lost his head, though he did 
not show it, and knew not 
what he said. Perhaps to the 
professional the loss of both 
sailing and binnacle lights on 
such a night conveyed more 
awful probabilities than it did 
to the amateur. So we carried 
on, dependent on the constant 
direction of the wind for our 
general direction, and in eager 
expectation of sighting a South- 
coast Light to give us our 
whereabouts. Better imagined 
than described was the interior 
of the Dreadnought, where the 
two unfortunate ladies must 
have been hard put to it to 
keep from being dashed about 
like peas in a violently shaken 
pill-box. The water cascaded 
down the stairs and sogged 
about the floor; it leaked from 
a dozen orifices in the sun-dried 
cabin roof. <A solitary swing- 
ing candle illuminated this 
cheerful scene. 

When the binnacle light 
went out, however, we pro- 
vided them with occupation, 
as they had to take it turn 
and turn about to hold from 
inside the cabin a candle so 
that its feeble ray fell on the 
compass card. By this it was 
just possible to occasionally 
read it and make a rough 
guess at our direction. 

If our complaint so far had 
been that we had run out of 
lights, we now began to run 
Into them again. First of all, 
the first English light ap- 
peared, but cheered us only 
temporarily. It was only the 
“loom” of the light we saw, 
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misty and blurred, growing 
and dying with regular in- 
cidence a pale arc at the back 
of beyond. At first this grew 
in clearness as we progressed, 
and we were in hopes of locat- 
ing it in the sailing directions, 
but it was seen so fleetingly 
during our higher flights on 
wave crests, and cut off so 
completely when we sank into 
the trough of the sea, that we 
could make nothing of it by 
the watch. Soon the haze 
must have thickened ahead of 
us,—the light faded altogether 
and was lost. 

Paul sat huddled at the tiller, 
shivering and very unhappy. 
Suddenly he was galvanised 
by the appearance of another 
very different light, a harmless- 
looking star on the face of the 
waters. He sprang to his feet, 
asking if there was a “flare” 
on board. Fortunately there 
was. I remembered asking 
Peter what the meaning of an 
odd -looking iron pot with a 
conical lid was. This was the 
flare,—a lump of tow fixed in 
an iron handle to be dipped in 
paraffin and held aloft to tell 
large passers-by that the 
Dreadnought was there, and 
must on no account be stepped 
on or run over or cut down. 

The harmless-looking star 
was @ moving steamship—that, 
of course, any one could see. 
To have seen it at all was the 
crux of the matter, for it meant 
in that thick weather that she 
must have been close upon us. 
And presently other lights, 
sometimes in twos and threes, 
appeared in different directions 
—we were sailing across the 
press of the Channel traffic. 
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Although we had the flare in 
a locker to our hands, the 
paraffin oil lived right forward 
in the foreeastle. To this there 
were two means of ingress, 
one through the cabin and one 
through a little hatch in the 
fore-deck. The door from the 
cabin, however, was bolted from 
the forward side. It was there- 
fore necessary to creep forward 
again, and, watching an oppor- 
tunity between waves, throw 
open the hatch quickly and 
insert one’s body into the aper- 
ture and close it again behind 
one. Inside was inky dark- 
ness and such a reek of escaped 
paraffin that it seemed scarcely 
safe to strike a match. There 
was no time, however, to waste, 
—the smell of paraffin was 
causing a feeling of nausea 
precious near to faintness. A 
can of oil was soon found 
amidst the raffle of things that 
leapt and rolled and bumped 
about that dark hole—and an 
escape speedily made through 
the cabin. 

At intervals, when a light 
seemed to be coming more or 
less straight at us, we started 
the flare, and held it up, roaring 
in the wind and hissing in the 
wet, till it burnt itself out. It 
was then plunged into its pot 
to recuperate till next wanted. 

Just before dawn we ran 
into a perfect hell of broken 
water — it was like sailing 
through a cataract. We took 
this to be what is euphemist- 
ically marked on charts as 
“Tide Ripple,”—that is, an 
extra run of tide caused by 
a submerged ledge of rock, 
which checks the flow of water, 
and then, suddenly ending, lets 


it go with a rush. When the 
wind is blowing against this 
it sets up a nasty boiling sea, 
but its bark, which is noisy, 
is worse than its bite. At 
last came the dawn, which we 
had been looking forward to 
eagerly. To keep our spirits 
from rising too high, a dense 
drizzle of rain came on, The 
lighter it grew the thicker it 
grew—with no diminution of 
the wind or sea,—and though 
it was daylight there was 
nothing to see but the en- 
compassing wall of haze, 

Out of this now and again 
emerged a steamer, either 
plunging heavily against the 
trend of the waves — now 
pitching sullenly forwards and 
downwards, down, down, down, 
till the sea boiled over her bows 
and fell in cascades from her 
sides, now lifting her fore foot 
till yards of dripping keel 
showed, — or else _ gliding 
smoothly with the wind up 
Channel, her smoke a dirty 
smudge in the mist. But 
they all looked bleared and 
sodden night roysterers creep- 
ing home as best they might. 

Paul took to falling asleep 
during his turn at the helm, 
and had to be resuscitated with 
a greatcoat and slabs of choc- 
olate. We had quite given up 
pretending we had the slightest 
idea as to where we were. We 
only knew from the time we 
had been sailing, the rate of 
our progress, and our general 
direction, that we were in 4 
fair way to be knocking up 
against England pretty soon, 
and that it behoved us to be 
careful how we did it. 

Paul said it was a “dog’s 
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chance,”—our opinion of our 
navigator fell considerably 
when he not only gave utter- 
ance to this demoralising state- 
ment, but did it in a tone loud 
enough to be plainly heard in 
the cabin,—but we agreed to 
try heaving-to. Indeed it was 
time to do something in order 
to get to work at the pump. 
The Dreadnought had taken 
in a good quantity of liquid, 
quite as much as she could 
safely do with, but she had 
come by it honest and above 
board, and not from any of 
your sub-water-line sources. 
No sooner hove-to than we 
experienced relief, for we were 
no longer trying to force our 
way through opposing waves 
and receiving in consequence 
heavy buffets and green seas 
on board. Instead, turning 
our head to the wind, we 
bobbed up and down comfort- 
ably enough, stationary, dry, 
and more or less on an even 
keel We pumped her dry 
and reduced sail, and then 
set to work again in our 
efforts to discover our native 
country or eke a harbour. 

A particularly disreputable 
member of the tramp-steamer 
class was wending our way, 
and we sailed near her, and, 
by standing up and display- 
ing a reversed ensign, tried 
to attract the attention of 
the motionless oil - skinned 
figure on her bridge — the 
only live thing visible on her 
wet and shiny decks. This 
with a view to her slowing 
down and enabling us to get 
our bearings from her. But 
we might have been a stuffed 
dummy for all the notice he 
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took of distressed seafarers. 
She passed on her way, fol- 
lowed by our hearty curses, 
and we on _ ours, — though 
which our way was it would 
have puzzled any man to 
say. 

Suddenly a lighthouse ap- 
peared out of the haze. It 
gave Paul two minutes to 
examine it, and he, who said 
he knew every landmark in 
the Channel, pronounced it 
“The Start.” The Start— 
pro tem.—then vanished, and 
we who had rather inclined 
to the idea that we were 
off Hampshire or Dorset al- 
tered course for Dartmouth 
harbour. 

After a discreet interval the 
lighthouse again appeared — 
giving us a little longer this 
time, during which Paul un- 
hesitatingly diagnosed it as 
Selsea Bill Light. Here was 
a small discrepancy of 130 
miles or so. But what of 
that? Any port in a storm, 
and we steered for Ports-. 
mouth. 

Once more the lighthouse 
appeared, and this time Paul 
put it down as Durlston Head 
or Portland Bill,—and it van- 
ished again. 

For the fourth and really 
last time did that friendly 
beacon emerge from its cloud- 
wrappings—and our troubles 
were ended. A town, not 
very far off the lighthouse, 
next grew out of the haze. 
It lay under a green down, 
and appeared familiar. Far- 
ther away appeared a beaky 
white cliff with a green scalp ; 
and on the scalp an excresc- 
ence, and near the excrescence 
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an obelisk. I do not re- 
member what Paul may have 
named it this time; but we 
had passed too many summers 
about Ventnor and Sandown 
in the Isle of Wight not to 
recognise now the lighthouse 
as St Catherine’s, the town 
as Ventnor, and the white 
cliff as Culver, with the re- 
doubt and obelisk crowning 
it. In fact, the Dreadnought, 
with the instincts of a homing- 
pigeon, had returned to within 
a mile or two of that self- 
same pencilled dot which Peter 
had made on the chart what 
time we had fared forth across 
the Channel some two weeks 
before. 

Portsmouth harbour was now 
clearly our destination, and it 
did not take us very long to 
get there; or, when there, to 
quit the damp Dreadnought 
and seek good quarters in a 
comfortable hostel known to 
young naval officers (and much 
frequented by them—a lovely 
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damsel sits in the office) as 
“ The Nut.” 

The Dreadnoughi’s summer 
venture, though not her cruise, 
here ends. Had not James 
Wells said that “down West” 
the scenery was beautiful 
and harbours plenteous? So 
down West we sailed,—truly, 
that summer, a golden West, 
though fog-ridden. For many 
weeks we sailed, even unto 
Land’s End, with an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the Scilly 
Islands; and we saw all those 
lighthouses that Paul had an- 
ticipated, and really there is 
not much to choose between 
them by day. And Paul was 
an excellent fellow, take him 
for all in all; and we easily 
forgave him his little error 
of navigation which brought 
us to Portsmouth instead of 
to Portland. 

In future, however, we shall 
not put implicit trust in the 
word “Competent.” 

X. 
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ON AN INDIAN CANAL. 


ITl. 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE. 


From what has already been 
said on the subject, I hope it 
is sufficiently proved that an 
Indian canal is constructed 
rather for the benefit of the 
people than as a commercial 
concern intended as a source 
of profit to the State. As, 
however, there is a class of 
would - be philanthropists who 
imagine that all their country- 
men in foreign lands are act- 
uated simply by selfish motives 
and a desire to enrich and ag- 
grandise their own country and 
their own class at the expense 
of the natives, it is perhaps 
desirable to emphasise this 
matter. 

A friend of mine, a skilful 
and clever irrigation engineer, 
was dining with one of the 
pseudo - philanthropists above 
mentioned, and the conversa- 
tion turned on the Punjab 
canal system. My friend men- 
tioned with some satisfaction 
that the average profit, after 
all expenses were paid, was 
generally over 10 per cent. 
“And does all that money 
come out of the pockets of 
the people?” asked his host. 
“Yes.” “Then I wonder you 
are not ashamed to mention 
it,” was the reply, to the en- 
gineer’s astonishment. ‘The 
idea of extorting such enor- 
mous profits out of a_ half- 
starved peasantry is absolutely 





monstrous. The State ought 
to be quite content with 4 
or 5 per cent,” &c, &c. In 
vain my friend tried to ex- 
plain that the basis of the 
whole system was the land 
revenue, that the State was 
regarded as the owner of the 
land (which, by the way, is 
the Socialist idea), that the 
tiller of the soil paid to the 
State the equivalent of a 
percentage — about one-tenth 
—of the produce, and that if 
the State supplied water which 
increased that yield of produce 
a hundredfold, the revenue 
would increase in like pro- 
portion, If by economy of 
design and management, or 
by the configuration of the 
ground or any other favour- 
able cause, the cost of pro- 
viding that water was small, 
the corresponding gain to the 
State was large, and vice 
versd. But it was all in 
vain. The philanthropist could 
only grasp the idea—10 per 
cent profit out of the pockets 
of the people; and in 
his eyes, blinded with pre- 
judice and ignorance, it was 
iniquitous. 

That such was not the 
opinion of the impoverished 
people of the country was 
brought home to me very 
forcibly one hot weather about 
the beginning of June, when 
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I was carrying out some 
works on the left or east- 
ern side of the Jhelum, op- 
posite to a little town called 
Jalalpur, where the Salt 
Range —a barren range of 
low hills—comes close to the 
river. A classic spot this: 
for here Alexander the Great 
crossed the river—the ancient 
Hydaspes—and fought a suc- 
cessful battle against superior 
numbers. Not far from this 
place also is the modern battle- 
field of Chillianwallah. The 
Salt Range recedes from the 
river below Jalalpur, leaving 
a wide and fairly flat space 
of ground for many miles—a 
region dotted over with vil- 
lages and extensively culti- 
vated. The natives of this 
region had asked for a canal, 
and I was ordered to examine 
the country and report whether 
the matter should be taken up 
seriously. 

I sent my servants and bag- 
gage across by a ferry to a 
little rest-house at Jalalpur, 
intending to cross myself in 
the cool of the evening. At 
sunset I rode to the ferry ac- 
cordingly, and without any 
difficulty crossed the first arm 
of the river, in a clumsy flat- 
bottomed barge, probably of 
a pattern that is unchanged 
since Alexander’s day. But 
the main stream, about half a 
mile wide, had still to be 
crossed, and as the boatmen 
were towing the barge up the 
margin of a flat island in mid- 
stream, a tremendous dust- 
storm came on, and we had to 
cower in the best way we 
could while the fury of the 
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storm passed over us, obliterat- 
ing every object from view, 
and rendering further crossing 
impossible while it lasted. As 
one waited there in miserable 
and involuntary patience, it 
was with sad regret that the 
remembrance of the charms of 
England in the lovely foliage 
of early June came to the 
memory. It was two hours 
or more before the storm had 
sufficiently abated for us to 
attempt to go farther, and by 
that time night had fallen. 
With some difficulty the boat- 
men were persuaded to pro- 
ceed. Then followed a most 
exciting voyage over the 
brown foaming waves, rushing 
downwards in full flood, for 
the heat had brought down 
quantities of melted snow from 
Kashmir. It was a weird 
sight to see the almost naked 
figures of the boatmen silhouet- 
ted against the lurid night 
sky, as they rushed along the 
gunwales of the clumsy barge, 
making frantic efforts to push 
the craft across, the current 
meanwhile taking us down 
stream at a racing pace. We 
got across about ten o'clock, 
and I found my way to the 
rest-house, whence after a meal 
and a few hours’ sleep I started, 
long before daybreak, on horse- 
back to ride over the country 
on which I had to report. 
There appeared to be no im- 
possibility in making a canal, 
and it certainly seemed as if 
the labour of tilling the soil 
was largely increased by the 
saline crust which had been 
washed off the hills by each 
rainy season, and which the 
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farmers had been obliged, with 
infinite labour, to remove. I 
halted at a village to have a 
talk with the people, hailing a 
respectable man who was work- 
ing there. When I told him 
my errand he gazed at me for 
a moment incredulously, then 
rushed off to gather some of 
his companions. Then ensued 
a most extraordinary scene. 
A crowd of men gathered 
round me, kissed my feet, 
grovelled in the dust. 

“We have had nine bad 
harvests in succession,” said 
one, “and if the Sirkar [Gov- 
ernment] cannot give us water 
we must leave the place. It is 
our land, and our fathers have 
lived here for generations, but 
what can we do?” 

“But,” I said, “you will 
have to pay a higher land 
revenue, double what you pay 
now.” 

“We would gladly pay that, 
and far more,” 

It was with difficulty I was 
able to get away from them, 
and riding back to the little 
rest-house spent the long hot 
hours of the day writing a re- 
port recommending the carry- 
ing out of detailed surveys and 
investigation of a regular 
scheme, 

Nine successive bad harvests! 
It was a most pathetic appeal 
from men who were evidently 
in sore straits. Yet these men 
were not absolutely famine- 
stricken, and it is to these 
especially that the Indian Irri- 
gation Branch has brought re- 
lief. It must be, of course, 
recognised that there are many 
places in India where irriga- 
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tion is, owing to the nature of 
the ground, impossible. Hence 
it is sheer nonsense to say, as 
some ignorant newpapers at 
home say, that a greater ex- 
tension of canals would prevent 
famine. 

But the more canals there 
are the more crops are grown, 
even in times when the rains 
fail, and the more food is pro- 
duced in the country generally. 
Railways can transport that 
food to the places where it is 
most needed. Hence canals 
help to reduce the suffering 
caused by failure of the rains. 
Railways can also transport 
the poor famine-stricken people 
from a district where they are 
starving to places where canals 
are being made, and therefore 
where work can be found for 
the necessitous. Such an ex- 
periment was tried on a large 
scale on the Jhelum Canal in 
one of the recent famines. It 
ought, perhaps, to be men- 
tioned that in every district 
there are certain schemes kept 
ready for the employment of 
people in case of famine. If 
possible, these schemes are 
designed to be of a profitable 
nature — not merely digging 
for the sake of doing so, but 
work which is necessary and 
useful. It is, however, not 
always possible to find work 
for the unemployed and feeble (a 
difficulty which occurs in other 
places as well as India); and 
when, in the case of the Jhelum 
Canal, it transpired that there 
was profitable work for thou- 
sands of people in a practically 
uninhabited land, it was evid- 
ently a wise course of action to 
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send the people to the place 
where work on a large scale 
was in need of unskilled labour. 
So it happened that one day 
the executive engineer of the 
works got a telegram ordering 
him to expect 30,000 people in 
a month’s time, bidding him 
report fully how he intended 
to employ them, ordering him 
to prepare huts for their ac- 
commodation, water for them 
to drink, tools for them to use, 
and to arrange with the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district for 
depots of food at suitable posi- 
tions. All this was done within 
the specified time, every detail 
being first fully worked out, 
estimated, and sanctioned by 
the local government; then 
contracts were got out, some 
thirty or forty hutted camps 
built, wells sunk and fitted 
with the simple apparatus 
familiar to the people for 
raising water, depots of tools 
and food prepared, and over- 
seers detailed to show the 
people their tasks. A heavy 
addition all this to the work of 
men already fully occupied from 
dawn to dark, but the Indian 
official has to learn to work his 
mental and physical machinery 
with more than its normal 
loads, and an extra demand 
has to be taken as part of 
the day’s work. 

In due course the first 10,000 
of the army of famine workers 
arrived in various special trains, 
were deposited at a little rail- 
way station about fifteen miles 
from the scene of their labours, 
and there rested in a special 
camp prepared for them close 
to this station. A poor, dis- 
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heartened, emaciated mass of 
humanity, of all ages and sexes, 
old bent men, withered crones, 
and many little children. It 
was impossible to separate 
families, and so all sorts and 
conditions of men and women 
had come, with bundles con- 
taining their few possessions ; 
a few cooking-pots and rugs, 
with possibly a beloved water- 
pipe, constituting, as a rule, 
the entire family outfit. The 
leader of this host was a young 
civil officer, well known a short 
time before at Harrow and 
Oxford as a good cricketer. 
The Deputy Commissioner of 
the district who received them 
was, curiously enough, an Eton 
and Cambridge man. It was 
on these two young English- 
men that the chief duty of 
looking after the people de- 
volved. 

The newly arrived gangs 
were drafted off into various 
working camps, and work was 
duly commenced, when a dire 
calamity happened. Cholera 
broke out. It was clear that 
they must have brought it 
somehow with them, for they 
moved into an uninhabited 
country; and although the 
water in the newly made 
wells tasted somewhat bitter, 
owing to the malodorous pilu 
wood used in the wells (there 
being no other wood obtain- 
able), the medical authorities 
were unanimous in concluding 
that, whatever the engineers 
could do, they certainly could 
not manufacture the cholera 
bacillus. 

Time would fail me to tell 
how heroically the European 
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officers exerted themselves to 
allay panic, to segregate and 
to comfort the sick, and cheer 
the healthy. The disease was 
quickly stamped out, but it 
unfortunately prevented the 
remaining 20,000, for whom 
all arrangements had been 
made, from coming. 

But those who had come 
soon began to flourish. There 
were, of course, some feeble 
old people and others too 
young to work; but for the 
most part everybody could do 
something, and there were 
tasks which could be given 
even to little children. It 
involved patience, kind treat- 
ment, very hard work, and 
unremitting attention; but 
these were not wanting. In 
addition to the European 
officers, some native gentle- 
men of good position volun- 
teered their services, which 
were gratefully accepted. One 
of these, for instance, took as 
his special charge the camp 
set apart for orphan children, 
and it was pathetic to see 
how quickly he gained the 
affection of these waifs and 
strays. 

When the work was well 
established it was visited by 
the highest officials in the 
province, every head of a 
department, every important 
functionary, and many minor 
satellites, until, as was hum- 
orously remarked, “the Bar 
became like the shield of 
Achilles, thick with bosses.” 

After some six or eight 
months the scarcity passed 
away, and the people were 
sent back to their homes, ‘a 
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very different set of creatures 
from those who had come, 
Well nourished, healthy, and 
fit, they were, above all, per- 
fectly satisfied with their treat- 
ment. I happened to be at 
the railway station during the 
few days when they were being 
despatched under the superin- 
tendence of the two university 
men above mentioned. The 
people were warm in their 
farewell greetings. “When 
we came,” said one, “we were 
afraid, but now if the Sirkar 
were to tell us to go with you 
even to Kabul we would go.” 
The Punjabi peasant regards 
Afghanistan as the least de- 
sirable spot on earth for him 
to visit, so this was about 
the highest praise he could 
ve. 

It was only one proof among 
many that I have seen in 
various places, that the type 
of man produced by our public 
school and university system 
attracts the confidence and 
even affection of different types 
of humanity all over the world. 
Sikhs and Gurkhas, Chinese 
and Africans, all follow men 
of this class cheerfully into 
danger and hardship. Appa- 
rently no other nation attracts 
this confidence. The chief 
reason must be that it is 
evident to the people that 
the English gentleman has 
absolutely no axe of his own 
to grind, and that he acts not 
for the aggrandisement of him- 
self but solely for the good 
of the people over whom he 
rules. Those of his country- 
men who fallaciously impute 
to him other motives display 
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their own ignorance as well 
as their malevolence. 

We have not yet alluded 
to one large, though as yet 
hardly touched, asset in these 
great canals. The development 
and transmission of power is 
one of the features of modern 
engineering science, and the 
discovery of cheap power is 
one of the most eagerly sought 
after demands of modern com- 
mercial and industrial life. 
Our canals have been made 
primarily to supply water to 
the land, but in the flow of 
that water through channels 
and over falls there is cheap 
power which, I venture to 
think, will be in the near 
future a most valuable national 
asset. In Kashmir lately a 
Canadian officer, who has made 
a special study of such develop- 
ments in America, and who 
successfully applied them in 
Southern India, has recently 
utilised the waters of the 
Jhelum to supply power (20,000 
horse-power) on a scale hitherto 
deemed impossible. It may be 
that the series of falls, for in- 
stance, on the main stream of 
the Bari Doab Canal will be 
similarly utilised without in- 
terfering with its value as an 
irrigation canal. 

At Peshawar there was a 
scheme, which may by this 
time be actually carried out, 
for utilising the fall in a small 
canal which flows close to the 
station. There is a drop of 


about fifty feet in a short 
distance which would supply 
power enough to light the 
whole place with electric light, 
—no small consideration in a 
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spot where the border thief is 
so much in evidence, and where 
shooting the sentries is a na- 
tional pastime among the tribes- 
men. ° 

The Malakand Pass, a few 
years ago the scene of much 
fierce fighting, is now being 
pierced by a tunnel which will 
bring the waters of the Swat 
River to a barren tract to the 
south of the Pass. The water 
passing through the tunnel in 
its fall is capable of generat- 
ing power sufficient to supply 
all the industrial needs of the 
country for miles round. 

Mention of the Frontier re- 
calls the fact that there a 
canal fulfils a function which, 
happily, is unnecessary else- 
where. It is a peacemaker, 
it induces men to turn their 
swords into ploughshares, it 
gives them some other occu- 
pation than highway robbery. 
The most conspicuous ex- 
ample of this is the Swat 
River Canal, which irrigates 
part of the Peshawar Valley. 
That valley, an almost circular 
plain about forty miles in dia- 
meter, is divided into two, 
roughly, equal parts by the 
Kabul River and its tributary 
the Swat. The southern part 
had from ancient times been 
well watered and fertile; but 
the northern part, except for 
a small strip along the river 
bed occupied by eight villages, 
whose lands were always ex- 
posed to depredations from the 
caterans in the neighbouring 
hills, was a bare and desolate 
plain. The soil was good 
enough, and evidence of long 
bygone prosperity was afforded 
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by the extensive ruins of an 
old Buddhist monastery which 
crowns a rocky hill rising 
abruptly at the eastern side 
of the plain, ruins of excellent 
masonry, far superior to any- 
thing of Pathan workmanship, 
and containing sculptures, 
brought to light in excava- 
tion, which prove the great 
advance in civilisation that 
must then have prevailed. To 
the Pathan, however, such 
sculptures were anathema, 
idols which no Moslem could 
regard with tolerance; and as 
for the ruins, they formed an 
excellent quarry for stone, but 
they served no other useful 
purpose. Meantime the broad 
plain at the base of the hill 
and as far as the eight villages 
mentioned was a wilderness of 
thorn and coarse weed, a place 
that no man cared to cultivate, 
a battle-ground between two 
clans, kept in check only by 
the Corps of Guides at Mardan. 

It was, I believe, Sir Henry 
Durand, Lieutenant - Governor 
of the Punjab, who was himself 
an engineer officer, as has been 
already noted, who first, about 
1870, conceived the idea of 
turning the waters of the 
Swat River over this wilder- 
ness. Not an easy task, for 
the plain is seamed with 
ravines, and therefore a canal 
there is necessarily expensive ; 
but if only it could induce the 
turbulent rivals to lay down 
their arms and expend their 
energy on agriculture instead 
of mutual quarrels, the cost 
would be money well laid out. 
Even if the canal paid no per- 
centage at all, it would be 
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worth a trial on this ground 
alone (as a matter of fact, it 
now pays a very handsome 
revenue). 

So a scheme was prepared, 
and in due course of time the 
usual careful estimates were 
sanctioned and work begun. 
The haughty Pathan, of course, 
refused to have anything to do 
with the actual construction, 
and when labour for that pur- 
pose was imported from the 
Punjab, the unfortunate men 
were promptly massacred in 
cold blood. However, that 
sanguinary deed brought down 
prompt punishment in a way 
that need not be detailed here, 
and the work of constructing 
the canal went on under three 
young engineer officers, all 
military men, as it was neces- 
sary after the above-mentioned 
massacre to house all workmen 
in fortified posts along the line 
of the canal. 

It was no easy task. The 
country was bare and desolate, 
the nearest railway station 170 
miles distant, the people of the 
country unfriendly, and re- 
spectable contractors would 
hardly come, except at ex- 
orbitant rates, to a country 
with so evil a reputation. The 
three officers were obliged to 
go about armed at all times, 
and with an escort clattering 
and jingling behind them. In- 
dividually and collectively they 
were threatened, although it 
may be questioned whether 


such threats had the slightest 
effect on their appetite or 
slumbers. But gradually the 
people of the land began to 
see that the white men meant 
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business, and they had better 
acquiesce in their presence. 
This was especially the case 
with the senior subaltern, a 
big burly John Bull, who went 
through the world with a white 
bull-dog at his heels, and was 
not disposed to stand any non- 
sense from the most truculent 
Pathan that ever breathed. A 
man of strict justice and strong 
common-sense, who would fight 
if need be, with a resolution 
like that of his faithful canine 
companion, but with no desire 
to do so. (He died, I may 
mention, about ten years later 
in Burmah, having served with 
distinction in at least three 
campaigns, and having gained 
two brevets anda D.S.0.) So 
the Pathan gave up the worry- 
ing game and let the sahibs 
alone. 

The works were important, 
demanding considerable engin- 
eering skill, and of course all 
materials had to be locally 
obtained. The officers had to 
live in small dwellings in the 
fortified posts above mentioned, 
where in the summer the heat, 
unrelieved by any shade or the 
vestige of any green herb, was 
terrific. But an occasional 
week-end spent with the Guides 
at Mardan gave a little var- 
iety and companionship, so 
that on the whole the life was 
cheery, though the country 
was bare and forbidding. 

Then the Afghan War broke 
out. All the engineers on the 
canal were ordered away, and 
the work passed into other 
hands. 

A few years ago I revisited 
that part of the Frontier after 
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some twenty-two years’ ab- 
sence. I heard that the pros- 
perity of that part of the 
Peshawar Valley had increased 
by leaps and bounds, that it 
was absolutely peaceful, and 
that the revenue from the 
canal and the wealth of the 
country it watered were such 
that the only regret was that 
the canal had not been made 
very much larger. 

Much interested, I went one 
day to the old Buddhist ruins, 
The hill there was one of the 
few unaltered landmarks in the 
country. The road thence from 
Mardan, in former years a bare 
and dazzling stretch of drab 
soil, is now a shady avenue, 
with a sparkling streamlet 
flowing alongside. Then came 
the climb up to the ruins, 
where I sat and feasted my 
eyes on the glorious scene 
below. Far off lay the moun- 
tains above the Khyber and 
the Kohat Pass, with the well 
wooded and watered country 
round Peshawar. That was 
the same as before. Farther 
north lay the hills of the 
Mohmand country, and still 
farther lay the Malakand Pass 
and the hills round it, also 
unchanged. But at my feet 
lay a beautiful carpet of green 
waving wheat and barley, 
stretching for miles to the 
west and south. The sunlight 
glinted on a bend of the canal, 
whose course was clearly trace- 
able by a broad belt of planta- 
tion stretching for miles to the 
mountains, and I was not too 
far away to hear the musical 
murmur of the water as it 
poured over a tiny fall at the 
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head of one of the distribu- 
taries. It was a glorious day 
in early summer, the blue sky 
overhead was cloudless, and 
there was every prospect of a 
splendid harvest. New villages 
had sprung into existence, and 
a new generation of tribesmen 
had been born. 

As I gazed, drinking in the 
lovely scene before me, memories 
came rushing into my mind 
of fierce hot nights and days 
in that very land, when the 
scorching heat seemed to dry 
up the very moisture in one’s 
eyeballs, when the shimmer of 
the desert mirage seemed a 
mockery, not a prophecy, when 
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the grappling with the difficul- 
ties of the work seemed a task 
almost insuperable, and when 
the blackguardism of men made 
success appear more and more 
hopeless. But there it was— 
the finished work. To see it 
with one’s eyes was a reward 
far greater than could be be- 
stowed by rank or ribbons, and 
I remembered good old Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s words, “Gen- 
tlemen, envy you... . Future 
generations will bless you.” 
With reverence and humility, 
too, one realised a new truth 
in the words, “He shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied.” 
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EGYPT. 


AGAINST the broad red sunset o’er the Nile, 
Across the desert, like a burnt-out pyre, 

The great Stone Pyramid looms, and o’er the pile 
Bright Venus orbs her star of silvery fire. 


Touched with soft purple lies this ancient land, 

Where the great Pharaohs reigned; but now no more 
Their bannered armies march across the sand, 

Nor bartering navies sail from shore to shore. 


Egypt, once mistress of the world’s desire, 
Daughter and spouse of the one God confessed 

In many forms,—whose children the great Sire 
Sped, like a giant’s arrows, North and West,— 


Why dost thou hide thyself, O Queen, and cower 
Beneath the desert rock, in tomb or cave? 
Is there reserved for thee no regal hour 
For evermore? Still must thou be a slave? 


See where unwearied Nile leads down his flood 
From the primeval lakes, to soak the plain 

With tawny deluge, that like generous blood 
Quickens the lifeless waste to grass and grain; 


The god-like river his accustomed task 
Performs eternally; and that great Sun, 
The symbol of the Father, does not mask 
His power and pomp, because thy course is run: 


Old Nile remains, but thou remainest not, 

For thou art past and perished, buried, lost ; 
And, like thy mummies, all thy doings rot, 

And all thy thoughts to all the winds are tost; 


We know no more than thou didst know; the form 
Of knowledge changes, but the essence still 

Is an enigma; we perceive the storm 
That shakes the world, but not the guiding Will; 
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Or if, perchance, the wisdom of the Hast 
Was not a fabulous tale, and secret things 
Have fied our learning, though not yet has ceased 
The far, faint beat of their receding wings, 


What was thy day of forty centuries worth, 
What thy magnificence and conquests, all 
The marvel of thy glory, to the Earth, 
If night returning followed on thy fall? 


To us proud dwellers o’er the northern tide 

Why was no better gift by thee bequeathed,— 
By thee, whose kings ere death were deified, 

Than festal goblets and a sword unsheathed? 


At Memphis and at Thebes the full delight 

Of all the senses, and that deeper draught, 
The vintage of the falcion in the fight, 

The wine of red dominion, oft were quaffed ; 


We also have drunk blood; in sordid style 
The juices of enjoyment we have swilled, 
And now our feet thy tombs and fanes defile, 


And by our vulgar noise thy land is filled: 


This was our heritage: the lust of trade, 

The lust to conquer, and the lust to know; 
And all our fame and all our follies fade, 

As thine have faded, like a wreath of snow. 


There was no corn in Egypt for the soul, 
There was no water for the heart athirst ; 
Nor ever yet in England did there roll 
Such rivers, nor such harvests ever burst. 


But now the crimson wings of sunset droop, 
The star of Venus treble brilliance shows, 
Beneath the crescent moon dark shadows stoop, 
Save where the Nile with pallid current flows. 


How still it is, how silent! Nothing stirs ; 
This is a place of spectres and of death, 
As if it had been laid beneath God’s curse, 


Because it loved not his creative breath. 
VOL. CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXIV. 
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The waste is full of terror; I seem near 
Some dreadful magic or dark mystery, hid 
From the foundation of the world; I hear 
Dead voices calling from the Pyramid. 


Again I look on that bright star; the sound 
Ceases, but leaves this message sad and strange, 
That human destiny whirls round and round 
In everlasting circuit, useless change ; 


All things that seem to finish will again 
In some new fashion plod the same sad road, 
For every beast that sinks beneath his pain 
Another lifts the inevitable load: 


Of all the myriad souls that pass to hell 

Or heaven or nothing, is there one can trace 
A promise of the breaking of the spell, 

A touch of pity on the Sphinx’s face? 


No more the caravan of countless years, 
That from horizon to horizon trails, 
Compels our admiration, but our tears; 
The merchants change for ever, not their bales. 


FRANCIS COUTTS. 
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THE DEFENDERS OF. KYONKADON, 


BY MAJOR MORRIS BENT. 


[As an example of impudence playing upon credulity, incredible before the 
days of “Captain Képenik,” the case of “ Nga Sin and others” would appear 
unique : it is, however, by no means a solitary instance in its own soil, save, 
perhaps, for the action of the native authorities at Kyonkadon, by whose 
courage and resource the situation was undoubtedly turned, and the offenders 


brought to justice. 


The trial took place at Maubin on 15th February 1893.] 


WHEN Theebaw, lord of 
the rising sun, great chief of 
righteousness, the supporter of 
religion, had done to death 
some eighty-six of his blood 
relations, he had reason to be 
satisfied that, in following an 
example pretty generally set 
by his predecessors on the 
throne of Burma, he had gone 
several better than any of 
them. They dealt in whips, 
he in scorpions. True, one at 
least of his half-brothers had 
escaped the slaughter; but this 
Prince was reported to have 
fled the country, and in any 
case was unlikely to give fur- 
ther trouble. Moreover, the 
usurper personally was not 
misliked, and had enhanced a 
blustrous popularity among his 
subjects by his insulting de- 
meanour towards the foreigner ; 
and, finally, by securing the 
withdrawal of the whole per- 
sonnel of the British Residency, 
was recognised as the champion 
who should, at his convenience, 
march south and fly the flag 
once more on the Gulf of 
Martaban. 

Alas! for proud pretensions. 
A tablet in the wall of his own 
palace, since for a time the 
Upper Burma Club in Man- 
dalay, alone associates the ban- 





ished name of Theebaw with 
the actual spot of his small 
surrender; and though among 
some few, his older subjects, 
even yet the idea may not have 
wholly passed that they shall 
see his face again one day, Man- 
dalay must henceforth reflect 
another glory than that of the 
sun-descended, the king of all 
the umbrella-bearing chiefs. 
Still, with the Hmaw Gaw 
(crystal palace) before his eyes, 
and the knowledge that his 
king died not but went away, 
it is small wonder if, in his 
indolent vanity, our Burman 
should still flatter himself that 
things will eventually be other- 
wise; and that, if not Theebaw 
in propria persona, some other 
of the ancient stock will put 
in an appearance, and, albeit 
without national effort, will 
come to his own again. 
Pretenders indeed, not al- 
ways without title to pretence, 
have from time to time since 
the annexation formed at least 
the subject of bazaar “gup,” 
which the people, ever credul- 
ous of wonders, 
‘‘ Hear and are deaf, are deaf and hear 
again,” 
keeping an open mind for some 
new thing—a royal restoration 
for choice, though a fugitive 
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prince would not be amiss nor 
fail of attraction. 
So thought Nga Sin.... 


Maung, or less politely Nga, 
Sin was the younger of two 
brothers, dealers in pinchbeck 
and “precious” stones, with a 
narrow-fronted small shop in 
China Street, Rangoon. There 
were other things of greater 
interest and value at the rear 
of the store, but these were not 
displayed save to the privi- 
leged and on occasion. YFur- 
thermore, the brothers were 
seldom seen together. When 
Maung Tsu-Lay was travel- 
ling, Sin would be left in 
charge; similarly when Maung 
Sin found it necessary to be 
absent on business, his brother 
remained at the receipt of 
custom. Their ostensible trade 
was, from the nature of things, 
neither large nor lucrative—for 
your Burman, and more espec- 
ially his wife, knows gold when 
he sees it: still, the shop had 
an air of conscious innocence 
about it enough to divert the 
suspicion of a more exacting 
police than that of the capital, 
while it thus formed a con- 
venient rendezvous and point 
@appui for other men, for 
other matters of which we 
have to tell. So it happened 
on a night in September; and 
there sat within, behind the 
shutters of this snuggery, for 
it was long past closing hour, 
three men of a type common to 
Lower Burma, where larger 
contact with Europeans has 
perhaps somewhat sharpened 
the expression of otherwise 
expressionless faces. They 
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were in no way remarkable 
men, save that the tallest of 
the three was deficient of an 
eye, and bore the marks of for- 
mer conflict in a cicatrised 
wound that had laid bare the 
cheek-bone. This was Nga 
Cheit Lon; the other two were 
the brothers aforesaid. Matter 
of moment was evidently under 
discussion, and they talked in 
an undertone—though, from the 
noise of the rain without, such 
precaution was surely needless, 

“He sent for me, the fat 
one” (Nga Sin was speaking), 
“said he had heard I was the 
clever medicine man: the others 
did him no good. As for the 
English doctor, he had told 
him to take a sea voyage, as if 
not sick already! With him I 
stayed one week, and I left him 
getting well on the jungle- 
rabbit’s - blood - and - precious - 
stones cure,! three times a-day, 
inside, Pyindayé is a useful 
village ; but Kyonkadon # 

“Pretty pickings at Kyon- 
kadon, yes,” interposed Nga 
Cheit Ton. 

“Yes,” continued the first, 
“only get rid of the Myook and 
the Thugyi: as for that rascal 
Shwé Tha, leave him to me.” 

“Why,” said the brother, 
“what have you got against 
Shwé Tha?” 

“Shwé Tha,” pursued Nga 
Sin, “thinks he’s done a very 
clever thing; but he’ll find it 
doesn’t always pay writing to 
@ police superintendent, even if 
the letter miscarries. It fell 
into my hands first, curiously 
enough: you know the way. 
What do you think of this?” 
and he produced a crumpled 








1 An actual prescription. 
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soreed, which may be freely 
translated as follows :— 


* PyInDAayb, lst September. 


“Your Honovur,—It is my 
pleasure to tell you there is 
one, a medicine-man (Hsdy-tha- 
mah), going about the district. 
I have seen this man’s shoes. 
They are royal shoes, and 
studded with rubies. Your 
Honour can think what you 
will. Princes wear jewelled 
shoes. This man is not a 
prince in disguise; but the 
people are fools. 

(Signed) “SHwt Tua.” 


“He is yours,” growled the 
elder brother ; “for the rest?” 

“Oh! the rest are fools 
right enough, ready to swallow 
anything. I have let a few of 
the wiser ones among my 
patients into the secret, and 
these understand that I am 
one that escaped the slaughter 
and took refuge with the 
hermit of Mone. I am the 
Prince Nay-Thu-Yein, not to 
be known yet, but coming; 
and, when I come, they will 
know what to do. Nga Shan 
will see to that; I left him 
and Nga Mo at Pyindayé to 
look after things.” 

“And what of the Myook at 
Kyonkadon and the Thugyi?” 

“We must secure them,— 
my fat sick man first, or both 
together. They must be seized 
and made to swear, and the 
other business will follow. See 
here——” 


Thus was the plot hatching. 
Meantime, let us for a moment 
turn to the scene of its promised 
exploit, where lay the two un- 
suspecting villages destined for 
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attention. A glance at the 
map of Lower Burma will 


show how, shortly south of 
Donabyu (scene of the fight 
of the Second Burmese War), 
the river Irrawaddy dissolves 
its main stream, and thence- 
forward seeks the sea by many 
mouths—these mouths again 
forming innumerable creeks 
and mosquito- haunted inlets 
and backwaters which lace 
the low-lying lands between 
Rangoon and Bassein. Man- 
grove and willow (mémaka), 
the tree that “denies its 
homage to the rain,” fringe 
the shores with a thick en- 
tangled growth; while the 
Kwin, or waste area of alluvial 
plain within, for the most 
part covers itself, where left to 
Nature, in dense elephant grass 
and the ubiquitous bamboo. 
Upon one of these inlets, in 
a clearing, lies the village of 
Pyindayé, some seventy miles 
by water from the more im- 
portant Kyonkadon, which, in 
consideration of its greater 
size, 280 dwellings perhaps, 
forms the seat of a resident 
Myook (native justice), and 
boasts for its own head the 
district revenue collector as 
Thugyi. Save in extent the 
villages are not dissimilar in 
appearance, neither of them 
being defensibly stockaded, as 
often occurs farther up country, 
while both alike engage in 
occupations identified with 
peace and plenty, fruit-grow- 
ing and fishing, long undis- 
turbed. It was in and about 
this region that for several 
months previous to the events 
here to be narrated the Hsdy- 
tha-mah, our friend Nga Sin, 
had been plying « not unprofit- 
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able trade, coming and going 
among the simple folk. The 
charlatan’s success had even 
obtained for him a certain 
notoriety and reputation, so 
that when the Myook, suffering 
from fat living and personal 
obesity, fell sick, he had even 
called him in professionally and 
was treated accordingly. Nga 
Sin thus had ample time to 
make his own observations and 
to map the designs with the 
discussion of which we found 
him and the two confederates 
engaged at the outset. As the 
time for their enterprise drew 
near, the “ Doctor,” who, it was 
already whispered, was some- 
thing more than he seemed to 
be (had he not shoes studded 
with stones!), was living in a 
bamboo hut near the Ama 
creek, even then styled the 
“Palace,” half a tide, say 
twenty miles, below Pyindayé ; 
and here their preparations 
were quietly matured till, by 
the night of 23rd October, the 
coming one, with his lieutenant, 
Nga Cheit Lon, newly arrived 
from Rangoon with the sound- 
ing title of “ Thabyayban Bo,” 
had their followers united, and 
all was in readiness for the 
projected raid. 

As soon, then, as it fell dusk 
on the night in question, three 
boats in close succession pushed 
off silently from this creek. In 
the first were nine men under 
one Nga Shwé Yon, a lusty 
rascal of undoubted experience ; 
the second carried the dacoit 
leader himself and ten; while 
Cheit Lon, as second in com- 
mand, brought up the rear in 
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the third boat. For greater 
secrecy, and that they might 
the more closely hug the shore, 
the long sweeps were laid in- 
board, and poling was the 
word, “tiger! style”; they 
could thus take full advantage 
of the deep shadow, the deeper 
seeing that the opposite bank 
would presently be flooded 
with moonlight. In this order, 
therefore, and with no undue 
haste, Nga Sin and his merry 
men beguiled the stealthy night 
of its length; and when the 
sleeping village woke to the 
sun, it woke also to the pres- 
ence of a less expected visitor. 
Little Ma Bwa was the first 
to give the alarm. She had 
gone down to the water’s edge 
to fill her jar, when from round 
the point shot the three strange 
boats with their armed freight, 
and made straight for the spot. 
Dropping her vessel, she ran 
up the bank crying “ Damya, 
amé! Damya! The dacoits 
are on us.” But the leading 
boat, as by a preconcerted 
signal, had already dashed 
ahead, and Nga Shwé Yon 
and his crew were promptly 
at her heels—so promptly, in 
fact, that before the drowsy 
village had time to respond 
he had secured the exits, and 
Pyindayé was closed to escape. 
The other two boats came on 
more leisurely, revealing to 
astonished eyes that now in 
increasing numbers looked 
forth with stupid wonderment, 
the strangely familiar, yet how 
unfamiliar, figure of the Hsay- 
tha-méh no less, in bright 
apparel, perched aloft in the 





1 As distinguished from the ‘‘ scorpion,” when the pole rests in the hollow of 


the shoulder. 
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afterpart of his boat,—severe 
yet benevolent of aspect, be- 
neath the white umbrellas 
which deferential retainers sup- 
ported; while, with loud voice, 
Cheit Lon from the other boat 
proclaimed “The Prince! The 
Prince Nay-Thu-Yein! The 
Prince!” 

They then ranged alongside ; 
and H.R.H., rising with an 
authoritative gesture, signified 
that it was his pleasure to 
land. To doubt and surprise 
now succeeded dismay. The 
people for the most part rushed 
to their houses to secure or 
hide what they could of their 
effects. Some, caught in the 
act, were brought forward and 
made to do homage at once, 
and to join the Prince’s train, 
who, thus escorted and shad- 
owed as before, now made for 
the dwelling of a former 
patient, one of the initiated, 
Ma Le. Here the court was 
established. The prince inti- 
mated that he would hold a 
levée for all loyal subjects 
anon; but he must do justice 
first. A white sail awning in 
front of the door was promptly 
rigged by Cheit Lon, a chair 
placed beneath it, and on this 
improvised throne, with one 
attendant courtier behind as 
umbrella - holder, the “arbiter 
of existence” took his seat. 

“The most high Prince Nay- 
Thu- Yein will now right 
wrong,” proclaimed the lieu- 
tenant. “Have ye no male- 
factors?” 

There was a scuffle on the 
skirts of the crowd, a cloud of 
dust, and from it emerged the 
two emissaries, Nga Shan and 
Nga Mo, drawing forward a 
torn reluctant figure of a man. 


His head was bare, his loongyi 


allawry. Terror and guilty in- 


nocence contended for his face. 

“Name this caitiff,” said 
the Prince. “Who accuses?” 
Nga Shan shikoed. 

“So please your gracious 
Highness, his unspeakable 
name is Shwé Tha.” 

“ What is this foul crime?” 

“Writings, your mighty 
Majesty, writings —I cannot 
utter them — against your 
Serenity.” 

“Produce and read. Let 
the miscreant kneel.” This to 
Nga Mo, who, suiting the 
action to the word, ad- 
ministered an adroit tap that 
brought the prisoner heavily to 
the ground. In this position, 
to his consternation, the culprit 
was compelled to listen to his 
own letter, the copy of which 
we have already seen. 

“Are these your words, 
dog?” inquired the Prince. 
Shwé Tha made no reply, but 
grovelled in the dust. 

“His deed is too dark for 
daylight. Let him go on the 
road that all men have to take.” 


With this retributive act 
and sentence, the mock sessions 
closed ; the victim was led to 
the rear, and Nay-Thu-Yein, 
freed for more princely if less 
congenial functions, proceeded 
to receive the homage of his 
village subjects, as each in turn 
was presented to him. 

Meanwhile, and under cover 
of the above royal distractions, 
other work was toward in the 
village itself, where a conting- 
ent of the dacoits was already 
making quiet havoc of such 
stray property as they en- 
countered. In this manner 
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were visited respectively the 
houses of Maung Maung (lessee 
of the turtle- bank) and of 
Maung Shwé Lok, among 
others, whence they abstracted 
a variety of articles—a trifle of 
Rs. 3000 in one case, of certain 
rich cloths in another, of 
valuable earrings, three sets, 
in a third. The houses also 
of Mi Yé and of Ma So; of 
Maung Shwé Galai, and of 
his brother Maung Gyi, were 
ransacked in the absence of 
their owners. Finally, that 
nothing might be wanting to 
the occasion, a pyrotechnic dis- 
play was provided by the firing 
of the old and empty police 
station, as a sign to their 
fellow-marauders that all was 
accomplished, and to the folk 
that the new order had super- 
seded the old in very truth. 

It was now time to look 
ahead if the gang were to keep 
ahead of events. Pyindayé 
had been sufficiently astounded 
to be left talking: now for 
Kyonkadon, which, for the 
success of the coup, must be 
similarly surprised. If the 
nut was harder the kernel was 
richer; but with the Myook 
and the Thugyi secured and 
sworn to non-resistance, if not 
to allegiance, the remainder 
might well be dealt with, and 
even a free and further field 
opened towards Auk - ka - ba. 
Such was the programme, and 
as it would be materially as- 
sisted by the show at least of 
a few firearms (hitherto spear 
and dah had sufficed), the 
Prince now, about noon, dis- 
patched his trusty henchman, 
Cheit Lon, with eight follow- 
ers, to visit the solitude of one 
Ionides, the Greek shikarree, 
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who dwelt but a few cockcrows 
up the creek, with instructions 
to “borrow” his guns. H.R.H. 
himself would await their re- 
turn at the court, and set 
forward later. 

Now, however much the 
lieutenant may have appre- 
ciated the honour of his selec- 
tion, he evidently regarded the 
errand as something of a for- 
lorn-hope. The Greek man 
was well equipped, and was, 
moreover, @ notoriously good 
shot: it therefore needed no 
great stretch of fancy to see 
several of his men stretched, to 
say nothing of the severe test 
to which his own invulnerable 
flesh might be subjected. The 
talisman (hkyoung - beht - set) 
which he bore had played him 
false once already, as witness 
the slashed visage of him, and 
what might chance under fire? 
He could only hope to find 
Ionides not at home; and, in 
any case, he would exercise 
caution. 

Following the northern shore 
of the creek, it was not long 
before the party came in sight 
of their quarry—a long low 
hut, not in the Burman style, 
within a semicircle of mango 
and jack trees abutting on the 
water. Smoke, in a thin blue 
thread, rose from beneath a 
cooking brazier before the 
door; and the baying of a 
dog soon revealed the fact that 
the proximity of strangers was 
not unknown to at least one 
of the occupants. 

Hereupon Cheit Lon called 
a halt, That dog must be 
silenced. Nga To must silence 
him, or effect a diversion from 
the farther side. The man 
crept off to the flank among 
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the bushes. The barking con- 
tinued at intervals, but shorter 
and sharper; and it was pres- 
ently succeeded by an ominous 
growl. A heavy body was heard 
to crash through the under- 
growth; and anon, with loud 
cries that rent the air, Nga To 
rejoined his comrades, strug- 
gling in the grip of a huge 
wolf-hound. They speared the 
dog and released their man; 
but it was now no longer a 
question of secrecy. An im- 
mediate assault was ordered. 

It is, however, one thing to 
order, and another to be the 
first to face a well-armed man 
resolved. The Greek had come 
forth at the noise; and, them- 
selves unseen, they could now 
discern him with one rifle at 
the ready, and with another 
resting against the fork of a 
tree at his side, evidently pre- 
pared to try conclusions with 
Under these 


any onslaught. 
conditions, though it was a 
case of eight to one, the primal 
odds were all in favour of the 
one, seeing that the eight had 
not a gun among them. They 


wavered. Even Cheit Lon, 
bold in possession of his talis- 
man, hesitated to take the 
hazard. ... Ionides remained 
master of the field, but with 
the loss of his gallant hound ; 
on the other hand, the dacoits 
were free to return baffled to 
Pyindayé, and to the Prince 
whom now they feared to face. 
In this dilemma an alternative 
suggested itself. They would 
give the chief’s patience time to 
evaporate: he should proceed 
without them. Then—well, 
circumstances should be their 
guide ; and, in certain conting- 
encies, defection at this stage 
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might pay better than adher- 
ence. The halter is not for the 
approver. 

To go back to the Prince. 
The submission of his future 
subjects on the spot being 
assured, he had been pleased 
to accept the modest hospital- 
ity of his hostess, Ma Le, who, 
with an eye beyond, saw her 
own prospective advantage in 
@ generous adulation of the 
rising star. So agreeably had 
the time sped that the after- 
noon was advanced before it 
occurred to her royal guest, 
never doubting of his return, 
to send for Cheit Lon for 
report and instruction. His 
wrath was the greater, there- 
fore, when he found that none 
of the party had yet come in; 
but he would wait no longer— 
delay was undoubtedly danger- 
ous. So, leaving orders for the 
lieutenant to follow forthwith, 
the Prince re-embarked his men, 
and the advance was resumed. 
He would sound the rouse at 
Kyonkadon, as at Pyindayé, 
on the second dawn; and if 
he could pick up another boat 
and impress a few hands by 
the way, so much the better. 
But progress was slower now 
owing to the extra weight of 
the plunder-laden boats, and to 
the fact that, from a less 
regular shore-line and the 
somewhat denser growth of 
trees here whose boughs often 
kissed the stream, they were 
unable to keep so close, and 
thus met heavier water. Still, 
if slow, the advance was steady 
and continuous throughout the 
night, and day found them well 
on their way with a fine stretch 
of open river before them. A 
good leading wind also sprang 
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up with the sun, and gave rest 
to the labouring oars with a 
spread of sail for a few hours. 
Towards evening this died 
away, and the poles had been 
for some time at work again 
when, to their satisfaction, at 
a lonely spot they came upon a 
small “dug-out” made fast to 
the shore, and obviously belong- 
ing to some wood-cutters, in- 
visible as yet, but the strokes 
of whose bills and axes were 
audible at no great distance. 
This boat they appropriated at 
once—from her size she would 
prove useful as a scout,—and 
half-a-dozen hands were landed 
to bring in the woodmen. These 
poor fellows, four in number, 
surprised at their task and 
seeing resistance hopeless, flung 
down their tools and suffered 
themselves to be quietly led to 
the water’s edge, where, with- 
out more ado, they were dis- 
tributed between the two dacoit 
boats, releasing a like number 
for the navigation of the prize, 
which now took the lead as the 
march was resumed. 


The flotilla was still some 
five miles short of Kyonkadon 
when the first streaks of day- 
light silvered the water and 
were beginning to search out 
the tangled intricacy of the 
shores. All was calm, peace- 
ful, and unsuspecting, and yet 
withal not so absolutely unsee- 
ing as the Prince had reason to 
desire. Deep in the shadow of 
the eastern bank there had lain 
for hours, carefully baited, a 
little fish-trap ;1 and, watch- 
ing the trap, two pairs of small 
eyes ensconced in the mangrove 
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screen. The owners of the eyes 
had already secured one fine 
hilsa and several smaller fry, 
and were about to decamp 
with their spoil, when they 
caught sight of the strange 
craft edging up-stream. The 
boys saw them halt almost 
abreast of their own late hid- 
ing-place ; noticed, as the boats 
clustered together, that some- 
thing evidently not connected 
with fishing was under discus- 
sion ; finally, they observed the 
smallest of the three craft dis- 
engage with four rowers and 
a steersman, and start away 
at speed towards the village. 
Whether from instinct of 
trouble or from mere boyish 
love of imparting a discovery, 
the two youngsters at once 
took to their heels. They 
made a bee-line for Kyonkadon, 
and, as luck would have it, 
near the pagoda they encoun- 
tered the Myook on an early 
visit to his citron plantation. 

With a promptitude worthy 
of his name, Maung Po at once 
took in a suspicious situation. 

“Two boats, you say; and 
how many men?” 

“'T wo boats and a small boat, 
Thakin, full of men with dahs 
—the small boat coming first.” 

Together they re-entered the 
village, the boys trotting beside 
the big man, who, for all his 
corpulence, could move on oc- 
casion. Making straight for 
the Thugyi’s house, he ealled 
aloud— 

“Maung Shwé Dun Aung— 
Thugyi,” as he ascended the 
wooden stairway, “it is I, 
Maung Po, would speak with 


you.” 





1 The hmyén, or cage-trap with falling door. 
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Without pausing for reply 
the Myook entered, and for 
a brief space the two men 
were closeted together. The 
Thugyi wasted no words on 
astonishment, but prepared at 
once to play his part in re- 
pelling the intruders, which, it 
was agreed in the first instance, 
should be the holding of the 
threatened end of the village, 
with five guns under his im- 
mediate orders. The Myook, 
meanwhile, on the strength of 
the boys’ story, boldly em- 
barked with two guns in his 
own sampan in hope to meet 
and, if possible, to capture, the 
small advance boat. His crew 
consisted of the writer, Maung 
San Nyein, and two villagers 
at the paddles: himself, with 
a gun at each hand, filled the 
stern-sheets. 

They had not proceeded 
above twenty spear-casts be- 
yond the bluff when the sound 
of approaching oars fell on their 
ears—at first continuous, then 
intermittent, as of 


“One that halts to hesitate, and 
hesitates to halt.” 


They listened—yes, there could 
be no doubt about it now. 
Quick as thought the Myook 
turned the nose of the boat in- 
shore to starboard, and found 
as sudden concealment among 
the low-growing bushes. 

The visitors were obviously 
suspicious and even fearful. 
They were now in full view, 
and our Myook was able to size 
up the moment to a nicety. 
On they came in mid-stream; 
and he could see that the five 
occupants of the boat were all 
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armed, though apparently with- 
out guns. 

‘‘Let them pass,” he muttered, 
“let them go by; they shall 
have their welcome”—and he 
cocked his own two pieces. 
There was a loud report, and 
bow dropped his oar; another, 
and the steering paddle fell from 
the hands of a second victim. 
“ Now for them!” shouted the 
Myook, and the sampan dashed 
from its shelter. A few lusty 
strokes and they were along- 
side. One of the dacoits at 
once jumped overboard and, 
diving, escaped to the opposite 
shore; two surrendered at 
discretion ; the remainder were 
already accounted for. If they 
had come to seize the Myook 
and the Thugyi, as indeed had 
been the Prince’s order, they 
had made a very fatal mistake, 
of which it was now for the 
captors to take advantage. 
The prisoners were hauled on 
board the sampan, their own 
boat being taken in tow; and 
thus, triumphant at the out- 
set, flushed with success, 
Maung Po returned to his 
villagers to arrange a suitable 
reception for the main body, 
which, he rightly concluded, 
could not be far behind. In 
their terror, the two unwounded 
men for once in their lives 
spoke the truth when ques- 
tioned as to the strength of 
the coming party, which, how- 
ever, they maintained to be 
no dacoits, but the peaceful 
escort of a prince—the Prince 
Nay-Thu-Yein, ro less. 

“Oh,” said the Myook, “is 
that his name? He shall en- 
joy the pwé} in his honour at 





1 Theatrical entertainment. 
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Kyonkadon. You shall stay 
too, and see the fun;” and 
he bound them to a well- 
grown palm in full view of 
the river. 

And now, as they so euphoni- 
ously phrase it in British staff 
circles, there was a brief “ ap- 
preciation of the situation” 
between Myook and Thugyi. 
In reckoning up the defence 
they found that the village 
could only muster, including 
the two already proved pieces, 
eight guns of sorts. The 
veteran father, Maung Shwé O, 
had indeed produced a ninth; 
but it was ancient as its 
owner, and not to be relied 
upon except to burst, and the 
Myook, therefore, made his dis- 
positions on the first estimate. 
Himself he stationed in the 
centre of the village to direct 
operations, placed the Thugyi 
and his contingent as before, 
with three guns and certain 
added implements of agricul- 
ture, at the end of the street, 
and sent the rest of the fighters 
under the writer, San Nyein, 
across the creek with orders 
to enfilade the enemy’s arrival, 
and, should a landing be effect- 
ed, to attack him in rear. 

Meanwhile the Prince, in full 
confidence that his advance 
boat had effected its object, and 
that with the Myook and the 
Thugyi secured or slain, no 
opposition would be offered on 
the part of the village, had now 
thrown off all disguise; and 
with gongs beating and colours 
flying, he prepared to repeat the 
great umbrella trick that had 
served him so well at Pyindayé. 
As he drew nigh and came in 
view of the devoted spot, a 
gratifying sight still further 
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emboldened him, as, conspicu- 
ous on the rise above the creek, 
the forms of the two men lashed 
to the toddy palm met his 
gaze. 

“The Myook, without doubt, 
and the Thugyi,” he said ; “the 
place is ours.” 

Scarce were the words uttered 
when a puff of white smoke 
from the street-end post and a 
howl from the umbrella-bearer, 
as the sacred emblem of auto- 
nomy fluttered into the water, 
revealed his mistake ; but there 
was no retreating now, nor, to 
do them justice, seeing they had 
to fight, was there any reluc- 
tance on the dacoits’ part. The 
men drove their paddles deep, 
the boats rushed forward. 

Meantime the fusilade had 
become general. The creek had 
opened on them, and the assail- 
ants found themselves exposed 
in front and flank to a galling 
though happily ill-directed fire, 
without the means to retaliate. 
How the Prince now cursed 
Cheit Lon and his own folly in 
not waiting for the shikarree’s 
guns! They must get to close 
quarters at all costs. 

Nga Shwé Yon’s boat was 
first to touch, and out they 
sprang, spear and dah in hand, 
splashing to shore. Another 
lucky shot from the Thugyi, 
and the leader was brought to 
earth as he mounted the bank, 
his followers incontinently 
splaying outwards to right 
and left. Seeing this, the 
Prince, who by now had him- 
self effected a footing with ten 
men at his back, made for an 
empty hut, into which they 
bolted pell-mell. Now was the 
Myook’s chance. Quitting his 
point of vantage in the village, 
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he promptly surrounded the 
dwelling in superior force, and 
called on the occupants to sur- 
render. This was answered by 
defiance. At the same time the 
dacoits showed no inclination 
to try further conclusions in 
the open, and the less so that 
their immediate adversaries 
had now been reinforced by 
the creek detachment with its 
quota of guns. 

“ Very well,” said the Myook, 
“if they won’t come to the fire 
the fire shall come to them.” 

Willing hands enough and to 
spare, including even women 
and children, made short work 
with the brushwood. This, 
piled to windward, was soon 
aflame, and dense volumes of 
smoke and sparks presently 
enveloped the frail réduit. 
With a wild yell its holders 
poured forth; and while, in 
the confusion, some three or 
four—among them the Prince— 
succeeded in bursting through 
the half-armed cordon and 
making good their escape to the 
jungle, the others in attempting 
to reach the boats were over- 
powered and disarmed. 

So ended a memorable fray ; 
and though on the villagers’ 
side not entirely without casu- 
alties (poor old Shwé O with 
his bundook was one), they 
were insignificant when com- 
pared with those of their as- 
sailants, of whom, wounded or 
unwounded, but four for the 
time being had got away. The 
boats became the spoil of the 
victors, with all the plunder of 
Pyindayé in them, as also the 
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white umbrella and the Prince’s 
jewelled shoes. 

It was a proud day for Kyon- 
kadon. 

As for Nga Sin, as we must 
once more call the short-lived 
Prince Nay-Thu-Yein, his ad- 
ventures were not prolonged. 
He and his diminished band 
of three adherents did indeed 
reach Auk-a-ba, but after a 
fearful wandering. 

“Qn 7th November,” so 
ran the evidence of the Ywa 
Thugyi! at their subsequent 
trial, “they came to my village 
claiming acquaintance with 
one of my people. I did not 
like the looks of them, and 
made him stand security for 
their good behaviour. That 
same night the four men made 
off, and my suspicions were 
confirmed that they had be- 
longed to the Kyonkadon gang. 
So, with their security and 
some others, I started in pur- 
suit, and next morning came 
up with the fugitives. They 
showed no fight, and I arrested 
them.” 

The next witness, none other 
than the false Cheit Lon, him- 
self a prisoner but turned 
approver to save his own evil 
skin, was called to prove iden- 
tity. For this service, easily 
performed, he incurred the min- 
ished term of ten years, while 
his friend and whilom chief 
suffers the life sentence; and 
any one curious to see a Bur- 
mese pretender may now call 
upon Prince Nay-Thu-Yein at 
his permanent residence in the 
Andaman Isles. 





1 Ywa Thugyi, headman of a single village; Thugyi, head and revenue 


collector of several. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


IV. 


IF the ways of the village 
umpire have been, and perhaps 
still are, both crooked and be- 
wildering, taking all things 
into consideration, the most 
unsatisfactory figure in coun- 
try-house cricket, whether as 
adversary or ally, has too often 
been found to be the host, or 
the son of the house. Where 
indeed such a one chances to be 
really a cricketer, no matter 
his class—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—it is comparatively plain 
sailing. For then he may be 
permitted to stand or fall on 
his own merits, and if even a 
very moderate amount of suc- 
cess attends his efforts, every- 
body on the ground is or ought 
to be delighted, and we return 
to the fatted calf and the 
sparkling wine in the evening 
with enhanced satisfaction. 
But when my kind host is fat 
and pursy, and has donned 
flannels for perhaps almost the 
first time in his life, or where, 
again, he is well past mark of 
mouth, and ought long since 
to have put away childish 
things,—when he plays, that 
is, merely out of a mistaken 
sense of duty to his guests, or 
because his wife has taken a 
fancy to see what he looks like 
in flannels, or again because 
he thinks it will please the 
tenantry,—then I have found 
myself wishing that the earth 
would open her mouth and 
swallow up, not Korah only, 
but all his company. The son 





and heir, too, must be of 
reasonable age, and at least in 
his House XI. at school, or his 
presence in a men’s match is 
an encumbrance. The father 
and son alike are as reeves 
among pheasants, and have to 
be spared. The sparing in the 
birds’ case is simple enough, 
“Don’t shoot!” is passed down 
the line. But the batsman 
must occasionally open his 
shoulders, and the bowlers 
cannot be always passive. 
Where that carcase is the 
eagles will be gathered to- 
gether, and the ball has a 
cruel knack of hunting and 
haunting the old and weakly. 
Why not, in the name of 
common-sense, leave the child 
to his toys and the old gentle- 
man to his cigar? To don un- 
accustomed flannels, to take 
unwonted exercise, to feel stiff 
and sore at night, and to be 
conscious of having made a 
fool of oneself by day,—are 
these things to be ranked 
among pleasures ? 

Let me give a few instances. 
First, then, of accidents. To 
eleven cricketers on tour, who 
had expected to be playing on 
a certain Monday and Tuesday 
against a country house in 
Wiltshire, arrived in the middle 
of the previous week the 
damning intelligence that for 
unavoidable reasons the match 
must be abandoned. The 
captain’s spirits sank to zero, 
as of a man who, having 
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invited a large party to drive 
partridges, discovers that his 
keeper is a knave or a fool, and 
that the birds are not there to 
be shot. But hope dawned 
afresh when one of the side 
brought the welcome informa- 
tion that he knew a good 
sportsman in the district who 
he believed might be inclined, 
not only to get up a side, but 
to entertain some of the 
tourists. The gentleman in 
question turned up trumps, a 
very ace of trumps indeed. 
For after a rapid interchange 
of letters and telegrams he 
nobly undertook to raise an 
Eleven and to put up, not 
some, but all the members of 
the travelling team from the 
Saturday night to the follow- 
ing Wednesday. ‘“ Veni, vidi, 
vici,” shallI say? Toacertain 
point, yes. For we came to 
the house and stopped there, 
we saw our host, and we won 
our match. But ours was a 
Pyrrhic victory. For we fairly 
left our hearts behind us, over- 
powered by our kindly recep- 
tion. It was not cricket, I 
admit, but will it be wondered 
that on the Sunday night we 
met together and vowed that, 
come weal, come woe, our 
host’s person—perhaps I 
should say wicket—should be 
sacred in our eyes, at least 
until he had got double 
figures? We knew nothing 
whatever of his cricketing 
capacity, but we did know that 
he meant to play, and to 
captain the opposing side, 
and we made up our minds 
that by hook or by crook 
we would contrive that he 
made a respectable score. It 
18 &@ mere matter of detail— 
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happy detail—that our pre- 
caution was superfluous. For 
our baby had learnt to walk ; 
in other words, our host was 
perfectly competent to take 
care of himself on the cricket- 
field and elsewhere. Compar- 
atively plain sailing then. He 
won the toss, went in first 
himself, and for a few overs 
played like a book, and just 
reached double figures. Pre- 
sently somebody served him 
up @ half-volley on the off- 
side. This he hit apparently 
in the middle of the bat. But 
either the bat did not drive, 
or the ball hung a little, or 
something. Anyhow, what 
happened was that the ball, 
travelling fairly fast, but not 
too fast, made a bee-line for 
mid-off’s nose—and no cricketer 
of my acquaintance has a safer 
pair of hands for a catch than 
the man who was standing mid- 
off at the time. Rather the 
missing of a catch, so simple 
a matter to some of us, was to 
him a matter of some difficulty. 

“T hadn’t the faintest notion,” 
he admitted afterwards, “what 
to do with the beastly thing. 
I had to put up my hands, or 
it would have hit me on the 
nose. I didn’t want to catch 
it, but I wanted to look as 
if I meant to.” 

And so—he purposely closed 
his hands too soon, the ball 
hit the end of his middle finger, 
and he could neither hold his 
bat properly nor use that hand 
in the field for the rest of the 
season. Surely that was the 
irony of fate that compelled 
the batsman to cut the next 
ball, a long hop on the off, 
back into his wicket. 

On another occasion the ac- 
















cident happened to the other 
party to the contract, and was 
of a less serious character. 
A certain Derbyshire cricketer, 
who used to cut a ball harder 
than most men, came within 
measureable distance of being 
tried on a charge of high 
treason. For he considerably 
damaged the person of an 
exceedingly high and mighty 
personage, a most charming 
host, but a very poor present- 
ment of a cricketer. The ball 
was stopped, nay, even by 
automatic process returned to 
the wicket - keeper, and the 
local papers teemed with glow- 
ing accounts of H. E.’s smart 
fielding. That was all right, 
—“smart” is a somewhat am- 
biguous word. But my own 
impression is, that unless the 
legs of high and mighty per- 
sonages are, like those of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s beast, made 
of iron, the fieldsman may be 
limping still. 

Here, again, is a story with- 
out an accident, though I am 
still inclined to believe that 
there was a catastrophe. Cap- 
taining a country-house eleven 
in a series of one-day matches, 
I was not a little put out when 
our host, not himself a crick- 
eter, though he loved watching 
the game, brought me a tele- 
gram on the Monday morning 
to the effect that the one 
member of our side who was 
not in the house was laid low 
with a bad attack of hay fever. 

“Most unfortunate,”  ob- 
served the squire, ‘“‘for there’s 
a match on at B—— too to-day, 
and every man I know is play- 
ing there or against us here, 
After to-day I can get pretty 
well any one you like,” 
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“ But isn’t there a groom, or 
a footman, or a gardener, or 
something ?” 

“Ah! well, yes, there may 
be,” said the squire rather 
doubtfully ; “but—oh, I’ll tell 
you what I'll do—TI'll send 
down and ask my agent. [ 
know he’s at home, and he ig 
a capital fellow, good-hearted 
and all that, and very popular 
with the tenants.” 

“But does he play cricket?” 

“Can’t say, my boy; but he 
probably has played, though 
he’s a little bit passé now. He 
only got into his house last 
September, so that he hasn’t 
had much chance of playing. 
He’s a good shot, though, so 
that his eye is all right. I'll 
send round to him anyhow. 
After all, he can but say no.” 

The answer presently arrived 
in the form of a card with 
“Delighted to be of service” 
pencilled on the back. I can- 
not say, however, that I was 
equally delighted with the ap- 
pearance of my recruit, whom 
we found awaiting our arrival 
in the tent, and the squire 
himself looked a bit put off. 

“Punctual as ever, I see, 
H Let me introduce you 
to your captain. Hullo! By 
Jove, I’m wanted!” and the 
squire, as he hurried off, man- 
aged to whisper in my ear, 
“For Heaven’s sake, my boy, 
get him a sweater or some- 
thing.” 

For if the agent’s heart was 
good, his figure was that of the 
god Silenus; and his flannels, 
whether a relic of the past or 
borrowed for the occasion, were 
several sizes too narrow for 
him, suggesting even the idea 
that they had been made on 


























































rather than for the wearer. 
Later on, in a_ borrowed 
sweater, some four inches too 
long for him, he looked a trifle 
hot indeed, but comparatively 
decent. Having lost the toss, 
we went out, and I was rather 
at a loss where to post our 
friend the agent. I tried him, 
to begin with, at short-leg, but 
was obliged to shift him after 
the first few overs. For neither 
had I any ambition to figure 
in the dock as particeps crim- 
inis in a case of manslaughter, 
nor did I imagine that the 
squire would be best pleased 
to find himself minus his agent. 
The combination of full figure 
and tight flannels is not con- 
ducive to activity—that form 
of activity in particular which 
consists in ducking to avoid 
punishment,—and one of the 
batsmen proved to be a power- 
ful hitter on the one side. So, 
altering my tacties altogether, 
I now invited Mr H to 
stand at very deep long- off 
close to the boundary for our 
slow bowler, and to move up 
a few yards and act as “draw” 
to my own bowling. Our 
wicket-keeper, ever inclined to 
be critical, and now rather out 
of conceit with our eleventh 
man on the subject of those 
stolen runs which in the ab- 
sence of a short-leg he might 
himself have saved, took ex- 
ception to the new arrange- 
ment. 

“What have you put him 
there for?” he said crossly. 
“He can’t stoop even to save 
a boundary, much less run.” 

“He'll be safe himself, any- 
how,” I said, “and that’s some- 
thing.” 
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“Oh! is it?” And then: 
“And who ever heard of a 
draw to a left-hand bowler 
standing ninety yards behind 
the wicket?” 

“He'll save quite as many 
runs there as he would any- 
where else.” 

It soon became evident that 
the squire’s remark on the 
subject of the agent’s popular- 
ity with the tenants was amply 
justified. Indeed, the gentle- 
man was almost too popular. 
It was the village feast week, 
and all the tenants were mak- 
ing holiday, and some of these 
worthy fellows seemed to im- 
agine that Mr H had 
been sent to the boundary for 
their especial benefit. For 
shortly a regular cluster of 
them had congregated round 
him; and I take it that a 
lively discussion was going 
on about crops, weather, and 
so forthh Mr H looked 
much more in his proper ele- 
ment; and as he never made 
any attempt to save a bound- 
ary, and there was always 
some hobbledehoy handy to 
throw up the ball, his posi- 
tion qua fieldsman seemed to 
have lapsed into a sinecure. 
I even noticed that, after one 
or two overs, he omitted to 
change his position at the 
end of the over; but as it 
made very little difference 
whether he stood a few yards 
nearer or farther from the 
wicket, I left him to his 
own devices. Presently the 








unexpected happened. The 
batsman barely snicked a 
yorker on the leg stump, 


and Mr H—— deftly stopped 
—with his foot — the ball, 
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which came quite straight to 
him at a pace which might just 
have carried it over the line. 

“Oh! well stopped indeed, 
sir!” rather ironically from 
the wicket-keeper, to be fol- 
lowed by: “Oh, d—n the 
fellow! Just look at him!” 

The boundary counted four ; 
but the batsmen ran five, and 
might easily have made it 
six if they had not both been 
breathless with much laughter. 
To stop the ball was one 
thing, to pick it up was an- 
other. Moreover, when Mr 
H , after much fumbling 
and at least one narrow escape 
from falling on his nose, had 
accomplished the second feat, 
he either imagined that he 
had performed the whole duty 
of man, or was reluctant to 
part with that which he had 
so hardly won. 

“Do throw it up, sir!” in 
an imploring voice from the 
wicket-keeper. 

“Chuck it up, old tight 
bags! Don’t be going for to 
ate it!” 

The latter exhortation, in a 
very shrill voice, from a small 
boy who was sitting on the 
roller, and who a minute later 
was roaring “ Murder !”—hav- 
ing had his ears most properly 
cuffed by my friend the under- 
butler. 

Thus adjured from two 
quarters, Mr H made spas- 
modic efforts to obey orders, but 
even then was not wholly suc- 
cessful. At the first attempt 








he really ran quite two yards, 
and tried to throw from the 
wrong foot in a quasi-feminine 
fashion, with the result that 
the ball slipped rather than 
flew from his hand, and tra- 
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velled about a dozen yards to 
his right, and perhaps five 
yards nearer the wicket than 
when it started. Having re- 
trieved it again, he next essayed 
a sort of airy jerk, so airy in- 
deed that the ball must have 
fallen on the top of his own 
head if he had not put up his 
hands and, amidst tumultuous 
applause from the gallery, 
brought off the catch. In the 
end he did what he ought to 
have done at first, and bowled 
it up underhand. The spectacle 
of a middle-aged gentleman 
playing ball by himself like a 
baby or a kitten in a corner of 


the ground is irresistibly comic, 


and we laughed till our sides 
fairly ached. Still, all things 
said and done, it can hardly be 
called cricket. 

Some years later I was play- 
ing for a club, to which I was 
temporarily attached, against 
a country house, where the bulk 
of the two sides were most 
hospitably entertained. Once 
again it was a point of honour 
that our much-respected host 
must get some runs, and at this 
date I can look back to the 
match with some pardonable 
pride. For on no other occasion 
in my life did I bowl either so 
accurately or so entirely ac- 
cording to order, though at the 
time it was agony and vexation 
of spirit, and I had begged to 
be taken off.. Our host, who 
was at least as popular as Mr 
Pickwick with the fair sex and 
the neighbourhood at large, had 
to be padded here and bandaged 
there, kissed perhaps in one 
quarter and encouraged in 
many before he commenced 
his progress to the wicket, and 
the many preparations gave us 
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ample time for reflection upon 
a line of policy. As he came 
in last, and a follow-on was 
pretty well a foregone conclu- 
sion, we had no hesitation about 
taking the other batsman into 
our confidence, and arranging 
his part in the programme. For 
it had been decided that such 
an entry as “not out—0” 
would in no way satisfy the 
ladies. 

Here are a few scraps, scraps 
only, of our medley conversa- 
tion. 

“Now, don’t you make a 
silly goat of yourself and get 
out!” said one man, by way 
of encouragement to the bats- 
man, a man quite capable of 
playing a good steady game, 
but at times singularly loth to 
do so. 

“T shan’t get out if I can 
help it, old chap.” 

“Stop at home, then, and 
play like a Christian, and I say 
bother your runs, don’t you go 
and pump the old man out.” 

“But he must run if the 
Squire strikes her,” came a 
reminder, 

“Oh yes, run like a hare 


“then, call him for anything 


behind wicket, we’ll make that 
all right. By Jove! yes, and 
well have an overthrow too. 
If any silly fool backs up, I’ll 
punch his head.” 

“But, I say, what about the 
bowling?” inquired someone. 

“Oh, by Jove, yes! the 
bowling? That old devil”— 
pointing to myself—‘ has got 
to bowl; a whole over, too, by 
Jove! I say, that’s a bit 
awkward.” 

“Why not put on someone 
else?” I suggested. “Put on 
old S——,” pointing to the one 
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man on the side whom I be- 
lieved to be innocent of even 
an action. 

“Qh, no, that won’t do at 
all. The old man would smell 
a rat; think we were playing 
the fool, or something. Besides, 
S—— might go and bowl him 
out by accident. Who knows? 
I’m sure he doesn’t.” 

“I’m not sure I wouldn’t as 
soon see old § get a wicket 
as the old man get a run,” said 
one reckless mortal, ‘who was 
promptly ruled to be out of 
order. 

“Well, what am I to bowl, 
then?’ I inquired ; “I wonder 
what he’d like.” 

“One of your best in the 
stomach, old chap,” said the 
wicket - keeper encouragingly. 
‘Here, though, I say, what is 
he to bowl?” 

At this stage the home 
umpire, an old resident in the 
district, intervened. 

‘“T have heard tell as 
t’squoire were a wonnerful fine 
leg - hitter when he were 
young.” 

“Oh, yes! when he played 
a single- wicket match with 
Japhet, and beat him on Mount 
—what’shisname?” This from 
the boy of the party, a most 
irreverent youth. Somebody 
laughed. 

“Never heard tell on the 
gemman,” said the umpire 
sulkily. 

“Why, I thought you were 
umpiring !” 

“Well, then, I woren’t. 
What I knows, I knows, and I 
knows as a party did tell me as 
t’squoire did used to hit a leg- 
ball well, so there!” 

And on this information we 
built up our programme, and 
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the part assigned to myself as 
bowler was to send down half- 
volleys to leg until further 
notice. 

Finally, by way of simplify- 
ing matters, at the very last 
moment short-leg, who was a 
more particular friend of the 
family, came up and whispered 
in my ear: “You must be 
deuced careful not to hit the 
dear old boy. I am pretty sure 
that he has got varicose veins.” 

It was hot enough, in all con- 
science’ sake, that afternoon, 
but the prospect of having to 
bowl leg half - volleys, guar- 
anteed as it were to be of an 
innocuous type, to a batsman 
of Mr Weller senior’s age and 
figure, and with varicose veins 
thrown in, for an _ indefinite 
time,—that is, till he either 
got to the other end or scored 
a run,—fairly brought out a 
cold perspiration all over my 
body. To bowl either on the 
legs or at the legs is for 
a left-hand bowler, who goes 
with his arm, an ordinary part 
of the day’s work. For I have 
always maintained that for 
this class of bowler the bats- 
man’s right knee when visible 
is the proper object to aim 
at, and the fall of the wicket 
ought to follow, and commonly 
does follow, the attainment of 
that mark. But to continue 
to bowl to leg, and yet not hit 
the leg, is a solid difficulty. 
Then, again, by way of accent- 
uating this difficulty, and pro- 
longing my agony, the other 
batsman stuck like a limpet 
to the other end. Not exactly 
like a limpet, though. For in 
the course of two overs he 
managed to get eight runs, 
two twos and one four, the 





last-named being a result of 
an attempt on my own part 
to create a diversion by an 
intentional overthrow, or more 
properly speaking a wild re- 
turn. Alas! the non-backing 
up agreement was fatal to the 
endeavour, the ball travelled 
to the boundary, and I was 
promptly called to order by 
the captain. 

‘What are you throwing at, 
you vicious old beast ?” 

The wicket-keeper, too, 
proved a false and selfish ally. 

“Do put out one of those 
great paws of yours on the leg 
side!” I pleaded, at the end 
of the first over; “I want 
something to shoot at.” 

“You be hanged!” he re- 
plied. “You've knocked my 
hands into a jelly already.” 

As his business — and he 
stuck to his guns well—clearly 
was to stop the ball, I failed 
to see the force of the argu- 
ment. But how well I did 
bowl that day, under those 
more untoward conditions! 
Five balls went to the over 
at that date, and, having gone 
“over the wicket,’ I managed 
to serve up thirteen of the 
very best. Ten of the thirteen 
were honestly worth six runs 
apiece to a good hitter. The 
gallant old batsman did his 
very best to relieve the posi- 
tion. Thirteen times did he 
bring forward. a stout left leg, 
and with an audible grunt hit 
out for all he was worth, after 
George Parr’s most approved 
style. But either his eye was 
none too good, or his bat was 
afraid of the ball. The only 
result was that he was in a 
perfect bath of perspiration, 
and each effort kept adding 
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to his distress. But with the 
fourteenth ball—joy! joy! the 
gates of heaven were won. 
There was the welcome sound 
of wood meeting leather, and 
the ball soared away over the 
umpire’s head in the direction 
of the leg boundary. Such 
was the applause all round the 
ground, that one might have 
thought that both Babel and 
Bedlam had broken loose. I 
had a vision of fair ladies 
waving their handkerchiefs, 
and alternately shrieking and 
embracing each other. The 
tenantry, to a man, threw 
their hats about and roared 
themselves hoarse; small boys 
whooped and turned somer- 
saults — “Well hit! Bravo, 
Squoire!” “Run it out, sir!” 
from every corner of the ground, 

It was a case of running, too. 
For the ball stopped about a 
foot short of the boundary, and 
when it was seen that short-leg 
had omitted to start, under the 
impression that it had crossed 
the line, there were fresh rounds 
of applause and encouragement 
to run. By a merciful act of 
Providence they ran five for 
the hit. And five minutes 
later—that is, when the squire 
had been brought to again 
after his unusual exertions—I 
took heart of grace, and, re- 
turning to my natural side, 
yorked the other batsman with 
all the pleasure in life, and, I 
believe, to our mutual satis- 
faction. The squire’s leg-hit 
is, for all I know to the con- 
trary, among the traditions of 
the village to this day, but 
may I ever be preserved from 
another such ordeal! 
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If I am free to admit that I 
went on playing myself far too 
late in life, still up to the 
bitter end of all things I was 
only too willing to take my 
chance with my juniors. Once 
only in the course of a long 
and chequered career was an 
act of indulgence, presumably 
on the score of age and in- 
firmity, extended to me. In 
my last season a young bowler, 
rather on the fast side, finding 
himself confronted by an old 
man, whom he possibly con- 
founded with his own great- 
grandfather, out of pure kind- 
ness of heart not only sent 
down a comparatively slow 
half- volley, but proceeded to 
follow the ball up. But the 
gods were on my side that 
day, more especially so the lady 
who temporarily rejuvenated 
Ulysses. My return shot hav- 
ing providentially missed the 
bowler’s right ear, next made 
the umpire blink, and then 
travelled to the boundary. 
“In vino veritas.” Late in 
the evening I heard to my 
intense delight that the bowler 
had spoken of me as a “‘ danger- 
ous old beast—spiteful too!” 
the latter epithet being clearly 
an afterthought, suggested by 
the recollection that I had 
filled up the tale of my in- 
iquities by first hitting him 
on the knee and then bowling 
him. That was my last really 
happy day. In my “memoria 
technica ”—for so I may de- 
scribe my diary—‘“ dangerous 
and spiteful” represents fifty- 
five runs in less than half-an- 
hour, and five out of the first 
six wickets. 
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MOOSE-CALLING AND MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA, 


I HAD just returned from a 
trip after caribou in Central 
Newfoundland, and finding my- 
self with three weeks of liberty 
still in hand, I decided to try 
my fortunes in the Canadian 
woods, and to attempt to 
secure what is, after all, pos- 
sibly the most coveted trophy 
of American big-game—a good 
moose, 

There were also other reasons 
why I was particularly eager 
to hunt the greatest of deer, 
one of the chief of which lay in 
the fact that I had spent the 
season of the previous year in 
pursuit of his congener in 
Europe,' and it certainly adds 
an immense attraction to any 
form of sport to have pursued 
it under different conditions 
and in another environment. 

Thanks to the kind offices of 
a friend, when I arrived in 
Canada all my arrangements 
were already made and waiting 
for me, so that within three 
days I found myself, with 
Edward Atkins, my hunter,— 
one of the best moose-callers 
in America,—waiting in the 
first dusk of evening on the 
margin of a pond hoping for 
a possible answer to Ed’s 
three calls upon the birch- 
bark trumpet. 

On the previous day we had 
driven out to our ground be- 
neath the “ever-showering leaf,” 
hearing as we drove—to use 
Kipling’s words—“ the mons- 
trous female voices” of the 


fog-sirens piercing the light 
mists which overspread the 
river. It is, by the way, a 
curious fact that the noise of 
a siren, heard at a distance, 
resembles in some degree the 
call of the cow moose. All 
round the Canadian coast this 
fact has been noticed, and 
moose—generally young and 
unsophisticated beasts — have 
been, and continually are, killed 
upon the open sea-shore flats, 
whither they have been lured 
by the song of their strange 
charmer. In a word, the fog- 
horns have brought many a 
welcome joint of moose-meat 
to vary the dietary at the 
salmon canneries. 

Before going further, it may 
be well to correct some rather 
prevalent ideas upon the sub- 
ject of moose-calling. There 
are persons who, having had 
no actual experience of this, in 
many cases, very high form of 
sport, criticise “calling” as an 
unworthy way in which to kill 
moose. Since the day of which 
I write I have hunted moose 
in every fashion,—that is, by 
still-hunting in the woods, by 
bind-hound and loose hound, 
by calling and upon the snow; 
and it is my opinion that call- 
ing can give the hunter a thrill 
almost unequalled in any other 
form of sport. It is true that 
the moose comes to the hunter, 
and the hunter does not (as 
in the theoretically highest 
methods of sport he should) go 





1 See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July 1906. 
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to the moose; but the science 
and the knowledge of wood- 
craft that can draw so shy an 
animal to accept the hunter’s 
voice for the call of his mate, 
raises calling to a high 
rank, 

It must also be remembered 
that on such occasions the 
moose almost invariably “comes 
in” on the wrong side of the 
lake; and as the time at which 
he arrives is generally an hour 
and a half or so after sunset, he 
is in the shadow of the water- 
side trees, and the distance is 
often 250 yards, it thus needs a 
clear eye and a steady hand to 
save oneself the sleepless night 
that a miss inevitably entails. 
No, moose-calling may seem to 
the tyro a very easy way of 
“getting your moose,” and so 
once in ten times no doubt it 
is,—but the reader will pos- 
sibly understand my point of 
view more clearly if, without 
further preamble, I go on to 
describe the experiences which 
fell to my lot with the first 
two moose that fortune sent 
within range of my rifle. 

About five o’clock, then, on 
the first evening I spent in 
the Canadian woods, Ed and I 
launched our canoe on the little 
lake which we had chosen, and 
paddled up towards the head 
of it, where the surface of the 
water was green with aquatic 
plants, locally known as 
*‘ moose-feed,” water-lilies, &c. 

The sun had just sunk 
through the tree-stems, and 
had been succeeded by that 
sad little cold wind which so 
often blows at that hour, when 
we landed, and Ed, taking the 
horn, gave the calls of the cow 
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moose. In words it is im- 
possible to describe these wild 
sounds, even although it was 
my fortune later to hear a cow 
singing her love-song at no 
great distance, so I will not 
attempt to do so. The noise 
is something between a bellow 
and a moan, and is repeated 
three times, the final call being 
more long-drawn than the 
others. 

It would seem that for 
moose - calling the standing 
position is necessary, as Ed 
would never call from the 
canoe. To begin with, he 
never used the bull’s call, as 
is generally done in Western 
America; but then it is said, 
and doubtless with truth, that 
in Western America the moose 
is a much less sophisticated 
animal than his brethren of 
the forests of Lower Canada. 
Also, the number of bulls is 
probably far greater in the 
districts where the bull-call is 
so successful, and consequently 
each bull has to win his mate 
by ordeal of battle; whereas 
in Lower Canada the law 
which protects cows absolutely 
has been in force long enough 
to have brought about an 
immense increase in their 
numbers. 

On the evening I write of, 
the comparative stillness of 
the weather was greatly in our 
favour, and the calls must have 
carried quite two or even three 
miles, being aided in this by 
a high ridge near by, which 
caught and hurled the sound 
onward. 

Almost immediately after the 
calls, darkness came on apace. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
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passed: a squirrel hissed and 
chattered from a tree, an owl 
mournfully saluted the night, 
and the shadows of the wood- 
land deepened round the margin 
of the lake. Then followed a 
silence till a musk-rat came 
swimming down, and suddenly, 
either seeing or winding us, 
dived with a click like a cork 
being drawn from a bottle. 
And then the owl again. 

Half an hour passed thus 
before Ed called again; another 
half hour, and yet another. It 
was not until after the fourth 
time of calling that from far 
away we heard first the sound 
of a breaking stick, and then 
what I can only call the 
“questing - grunt” of a bull 
moose. Ed quivered like a 
dog drawing on game. [For 
twelve years he has been call- 
ing and shooting moose, and 
being a true sportsman if ever 
there was one, he felt all the 
cool yet glorious eagerness of 
his kind. 

“He'll be twenty minutes 
coming in, I daresay. He’s 
a mighty mean moose not to 
have come earlier,” whispered 
Ed. And, indeed, the light by 
this time was not very good, 
although a thin moon was 
struggling feebly in an army 
of clouds. 

From the moment when we 
first heard the bull moose 
onwards, the drama enthralled 
us, especially when a second 
actor, or, if you prefer it, the 
feminine interest, entered upon 
the scene. It has been said 
that the bull moose is mono- 
gamous, but this is certainly 
not the case, and on that night 
we had very good proof that 
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he is not altogether constant, 
For presently from somewhere 
in the woods a cow called and 
the bull answered. Ed was 
much upset at this rivalry. 
‘How can I get him away 
from her?” said he; “but I'll 
try.” 

Try he did, but it was slow 
work,— the bull sometimes 
coming towards us at quite a 
decent pace, but at others 
wandering back. As he came 
closer, Ed and I got into the 
canoe. We sat there for what 
seemed a hopelessly long time, 
until at last we heard the bull 
enter the water about a quarter 
of a mile away on the farther 
side of the lake. Ed did not 
dare to call now, but filling 
the bark-horn with water let 
it trickle back into the lake 
through the narrow end of the 
horn. The bull almost at once 
began to work his way round 
by the head of the lake, which 
was lucky, as had he taken 
the other direction he must 
have winded us. He had 
about six or seven hundred 
yards to travel, and had not, 
as far as our ears could tell 
us, for of course we could see 
nothing, covered half the dis- 
tance when the deserted cow 
also entered the water a little 
lower down. 

Now the two huge animals 
began to answer each other, 
while we, being by this time 
out on the bosom of the lake, 
listened to their matrimonial 
differences. We put in to 
shore and again poured water 
through the horn to attract the 
bull’s attention, after which we 
heard him approaching stead- 
ily, and we paddled noiselessly 
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to meet him. It was clear that 
he had advanced to the end of 
a small grassy or marshy point, 
which thrust itself out into the 
water at the head of the lake. 
Here he stood. We also paused, 
for we were within seventy or 
eighty yards. He grunted two 
or three times, and began to 
plunge,—at least so we, listen- 
ing in the darkness, imagined, 
for we heard him tearing his 
hoofs out of the soft mud. 
Under cover of these noises we 
paddled nearer, and soon were 
within thirty yards. I could 
now see the animal’s eyes, red 
points in the gloom. 
Unfortunately a light mist 
had risen from the surface of 
the water which added to the 
dimness, so that it was im- 
possible to discover what man- 
ner of horns the bull carried. 
Recognising this, Ed urged the 


canoe forward with a splendidly 
silent paddle, and carried us so 
close that we were within fifteen 


yards. The bull had heard 
something, for he even ad- 
vanced a step or two into 
the water. 

I was now in a dilemma, for 
though I had for some unex- 
plained and unexplainable rea- 
son made up my mind that the 
animal was a fine one, I could 
make nothing of his horns but 
a whitish blur, which may have 
existed only in my imagination. 
I had him covered all this time 
with my rifle, but was natur- 
ally unwilling to fire. The 
cow called repeatedly in a 
complaining voice; she was 
about a hundred yards away 
on the same shore of the lake. 

In the Province the game- 
laws only allow one bull moose 
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under each licence, but as the 
season was already well ad- 
vanced it seemed doubtful 
whether I should meet with 
another. Yet to shoot with- 
out seeing the head was mani- 
festly impossible. The sky, 
under the influence of what 
breeze there was, appeared to 
be growing lighter, and I 
waited, straining my eyes at 
the dark bulk which was so 
close. Perhaps only a minute 
passed, though it seemed in- 
finitely longer to me, and then 
the affair was taken out of my 
hands. 

I have said that the lake 
was shut in by tall timber, and 
probably this fact caused an 
eddy of wind. I was aware of 
a touch of cool air on the back 
of my head, and at the same 
moment of a tremendeus stam- 
pede in front and another to 
the right . . . crash, crash, 
crash. 

“Hear his horns in the 
timber!” from Ed in a voice 
of emotion. The sounds con- 
tinued for a few moments, the 
crashing of the gigantic deer 
as they dashed off among the 
trees, and afterwards dead 
silence, to be broken at length 
by the cry of an owl. 

‘Mean luck!” said Ed; “I’m 
sure he had great horns.” We 
turned the canoe about and 
made the shore, then lighting 
our lantern we walked deject- 
edly back across the hardwood 
ridges to our log-camp. Such 
was my first experience of the 
Canadian moose. 

I think we sat up till one 
o’clock that night talking it all 
over, and trying to see how we 
might have bettered our for- 
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tunes. “He’d have been our 
moose if we had had a jack 
same as Crook used at in 
Provinee,” remarked Ed ; 
“but jacking’s against the law.” 

In another place and with 
quite another companion than 
Ed, I have seen jacking for 
moose practised, and I must 
acknowledge, whatever the 
ethics connected with the 
method may be, that it pres- 
ents risks to the hunter as well 
as to the hunted. In order to 
“jack,” the hunters choose a 
dark still night, and having 
bound a lantern, the light in 
which can be shut off, upon a 
mast rigged well forrard in the 
canoe, the man who is to shoot 
sits down in the bottom of the 
craft in such a position that 
the lantern when opened shines 
over his right shoulder, and 
thus directly upon the sights 
of his rifle. The call is then 
given in the usual way, after 
which, if a bull “comes in,” 
the canoe approaches him 
within twenty or thirty yards, 
or even nearer. The shooter 
then opens the jack, letting 
out a stream of light upon the 
darkness of the night. The 
moose at once, and almost in- 
variably, charges, and be it 
big bull, cow, or yearling, has 
in four cases out of five to be 
shot in self-defence, as the 
animal, maddened by the glare, 
will rush right aboard the 
canoe, and an upset in the 
eighteen - inch water which 
flows above the bottomless 
mud round the margins of 
some Canadian lakes is more 
than liable to end tragically. 

Yet though “jacking” is 
undoubtedly a poacher’s trick, 
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great sport can be had in sum- 
mer when on chosen water, 
At that time of the year the 
moose are, as is well known, 
almost amphibious in their 
habits, and in the space of a 
couple of hours it is possible to 
“open” upon half a dozen of 
the great deer. If the sports- 
man carries no rifle, he is 
within the law, and may safely 
expect to have a considerable 
amount of excitement. Lest I 
should be misunderstood, I may 
say that I have never shot at 
a moose by lantern-light ; still, 
I have “opened” on several, 
though I should not care to do 
so without a companion at the 
stern of the canoe who could 
be trusted to keep his head 
and do the right thing m- 
stantly under sometimes try- 
ing circumstances. The view 
of a bull moose by lantern- 
light is remarkable. The 
horns, the gigantic Roman 
nose, the little infuriated eyes, 
and the whole unwieldy pur- 
poseful charge of 1200 lb. of 
flesh and bone and horn, form 
together a picture not easily 
forgotten—at least, that is the 
testimony of those who have 
seen the spectacle. 

But to return to our camp 
of regrets. After wasting 
some hours in useless heart- 
burnings, Ed and I went to 
our beds of balsam, and the 
episode of my first moose was 
closed. 

There is a certain period, of 
variable length,—sometimes it 
lasts but three weeks, some- 
times five or even six,—when, 
if the weather be fine, the 
moose becomes master of the 
situation. This period begins 
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when calling ends—about the 
10th or 12th of October,—and 
continues until the first snow 
falls. It is a time of hoar- 
frosts and sunshine, when 
every stick in the woods is 
brittle, and every leaf crackles 
under the most practised moc- 
casin. Tracking is difficult, 
noiseless approach almost im- 
possible. Moose are killed at 
this time, but generally it is 
the hunter’s luck rather than 
his skill which stands his friend 
on these occasions. 

But once the first snow falls 
and lies, the chances of the 
game veer round, After that 
nothing can move in the woods 
without leaving an open ad- 
vertisement of all its doings 
and wanderings, and it is con- 
sequently easy to tell the num- 
ber of moose upon any given 
piece of country, and even the 
approximate spread of their 
horns by measuring the spaces 
between close- growing trees 
through which they have 
passed. 

In this connection it may 
be noted that the range of a 
moose is very limited,—more 
limited, I think, than that of 
the European elk. A moose 
lives, and in due season dies, 
within a comparatively small 
ring of country: a lake, a 
hardwood ridge, a thicket of 
alders, a little marsh,—such is 
his environment. And even if 
disturbed, he rarely travels 
more than four miles, in which 
respect he differs from the 
caribou, who, once his sus- 
picions are aroused, heads 


away at his mile-eating gait, 
and travels for hours and even 
days. 
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The movements of moose in 
bulk are slow,—so slow that 
it takes as long as thirty years 
for a country to become well 
stocked. Thus in the old days, 
before legislation of a protect- 
ive nature was thought of, 
the moose were entirely killed 
out in certain districts. The 
slaughter was committed in 
the winter, when the deer had 
“yvarded,” at which time the 
old bulls will offer battle if 
disturbed. Little chance had 
they against the Indian with 
his muzzle-loader who discov- 
ered the beaten circular paths 
between the high walls of snow, 
only to set to work and shoot 
them down in cold blood for 
the price of their pelts, the 
horns and the meat being left 
to feed bear, bird, and wolf, 
while their slayer sought the 
settlement, In this manner 
the moose were killed out, and 
for many years the great 
hunting-grounds of the ’fifties 
were deserted. Now, thanks 
to the enforcement of laws 
more or less adequate, the 
moose are finding their way 
back to their old haunts. 
First one bull is seen, then 
a couple of years later two 
or three, so that if the 
country is not much disturbed 
each year shows a slow in- 
crease, until the district may 
at length be classed as re- 
populated. 

However, we have wandered 
far from the period just ante- 
cedent to the “first snow,” 
when the floor of the woods 
is like a vast sounding-board 
that carries timely warning to 
the huge ears of Alces ameri- 
canus. Thus light frosts and 
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still days followed the even- 
ing which has been described, 
with occasionally a little wind 
at sunset,—the very worst of 
weather for our purpose, 80 
that though we hunted by day, 
and evening found us at the 
calling-place, we saw no war- 
rantable moose. More than 
once great splayed tracks told 
their own tale: one evening a 
cow called, her weird love-song 
echoing through the woods, 
and once a small bull substi- 
tuted himself for his betters. 
Continued ill-fortune at 
length drove us to change our 
hunting-grounds, and we trav- 
elled north until we reached a 
small lake shaped like an hour- 
glass. Here a little tumble- 
down hut, so diminutive that 
the shortest of men could not 
have slept in it without dis- 
comfort, offered us shelter. We 
dared light no fire, for, in the 
first place, we were within an 
amphitheatre of hills where 
axe-strokes re-echoed, and in 
the second, the veering winds 
would have carried the smoke 
along the ridges. Consequently, 
as the frost was by this time 
hard, we endured some cold. 
Two or three windy even- 
ings—for the lake lay high— 
spoilt our chances; then one 
fell quiet and calm. Just be- 
fore sunset Ed paddled across 
and ealled, not expecting an 
answer so early, but quite 
hopeful of getting one later. 
The canoe, in the prow of 
which I was sitting, was thrust 
in between two rocks, so that 
I might watch the south shore 
while Ed watched the north. 
The dusk was already turning 
to darkness, and not a sound 
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had I heard, when Ed whis- 
pered, “A big bull has come 
in. If you can turn round, 
he’s your moose.” 

I turned with infinite cau- 
tion, and following the line of 
his extended arm saw in the 
black shadow a whitish blur,— 
the horns of the bull. He was 
about 150 yards distant, and 
standing so still that I fancied 
he had heard us. I did not 
dare to risk a whisper, but, 
making out as I thought the 
huge bulk of his body, fired. 
He did not move, so I fired 
twice more, each time aiming 
for the lungs, or rather where 
I judged the lungs to be. The 
third cartridge jammed. I tore 
at it with my fingers, while 
Ed said, “Quick! give him 
another!” Before I could ex- 
tract the cartridge and do so, 
the moose had walked back into 
the wood at the lakeside from 
which he had emerged. He 
made no sound, but both of us 
were pretty sure all was well. 
Indeed we lit the lantern and 
went to look. All that we 
found, however, was a series of 
tracks leading across a marsh 
and losing themselves upon a 
high ridge beyond it. Even 
then I felt certain that I had 
held straight, and that on ‘the 
morrow we must find the bull 
dead and at no great distance. 

But it was a chance remark 
of Ed’s which awoke me to 
a knowledge of the full depth 
of tragedy. ‘ When, before 
you turned, I saw him come 
out broadside on, heading to 





camp ” he said. 
“Heading to camp!—are 
you sure?” 


“Yes,” replied Ed. 
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“Then we'll never see that 
moose again, Ed!” 

“Why? How?” 

“ Because I made him out to 
be heading the other way!” 

“Oh, why were you not 
turned round before he came 
in? He was our moose,—that’s 
the meanest thing ever hap- 
pened to us in the woods!” 

Well, there was no help for 
it, regrets were useless, and 
without more talk we retired 
to rest. I don’t think either of 
us slept much. By the first 
dawn we were in the canoe, 
and before it was light enough 
for proper examination were 
upon the scene of the fiasco. 
It is enough to say that we 
found all three bullets in a 
pine-tree. 

So much for misfortune. I 
have described these two inci- 
dents with the idea of showing 
that moose-calling has its diffi- 
culties, the chief being the 
semi- or more than semi- 
darkness in which the shot 
is taken. Frequently the ani- 
mal must be fired at when 
200 or 300 yards away, as 
he so rarely answers the call 
until after the gloaming, when 
every instant makes the light 
less favourable, and to shoot 
quickly is very important and 
necessary. 

Yet I am not sure that 
success in big-game shooting 
—in retrospect—is so interest- 
ing as failure. Finality kills 
imagination, and it is ever 
the finest head whose horns 
we never measure. 

Imagine, now, a beautiful 
afternoon in late October. On 
the right runs a river, on the 
left scattered patches of pine 
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and juniper dot a tawny ridge, 
the leaves are turning, for al- 
ready had Kabibonokka 


‘* Painted all the leaves with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow.” 


Accompanied by Ed, I was 
walking down a faint trail 
which led beside the high 
banks of the river. We had 
walked some fifteen miles, 
and far behind us followed a 
buckboard waggon with our 
effects and canoe loaded upon 
it. The buckboard was in 
charge of a small Frenchman: 
now and then his voice, as he 
argued with or urged on his 
horse, faintly reached us. It 
was our intention to push on 
as deep into the country as 
possible, for which reason we 
carried the canoe. Only an 
hour before I had loaded my 
rifle on the off-chance of a shot. 
The day was unfavourable, as 
a light cat’s-ice covered the 
pools and our advance could 
be heard. 

We had arrived at a point 
where the trail led right over 
a high bluff above the river. 
The country was fairly open, 
so that we were both keeping 
a good look-out. As we de- 
scended the bluff I saw some- 
thing move behind a thick 
spruce bush about a hundred 
yards ahead. The next mo- 
ment a pair of large horns 
and the huge head of a bull 
moose were thrust into sight. 
I saw at once that if he 
turned he would be lost to us, 
as the growth in that direction 
was close. He had evidently 
been taking a siesta behind the 
spruces, and had been awakened 
by the sound of our approach- 
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ing steps grinding upon the 
thin ice, 

The moment my rifle covered 
him I pressed the trigger, and 
heard the bullet strike. The 
great animal sprang forward 
across the trail, which was for 
all the world like a ride in 
an English park, receiving a 
second shot as he did so. He 
disappeared, and I turned to 
run to the height of the knoll 
in order to command the river. 
There was no need for this, as 
in another moment I made out 
the bull just as he was in the 
act of falling. We ran up. 
He was not dead, and indeed 
got to his feet and attempted 
to charge, an effort which was 
cut short by a last shot in the 
chest. We stood beside the 
dead giant and admired the 
fine palmated horns, which 
carried twenty-two points and 
spread 52 inches. To our sur- 
prise we found a third horn 
growing from the centre of the 
forehead, but it had unfortun- 
ately been broken off earlier 
in the season, so that only a 
stump remained. The brows 
were very good indeed, and the 
shovels cupped and broad. 

Presently the Frenchman 
and the waggon put in an 
appearance. He was greatly 
surprised, and vociferated a 
great deal concerning “]’ orignal 
magnifique.” That night we 
camped beside the moose, and 
before we slept upon his hide, 
thoroughly discussed my amaz- 
ing good luck, the extent of 
which we only realised later 
when hunting caribou over the 
same country in the “first 
snow,” at which time, during 
a week’s walking, we saw only 
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two moose-tracks,—those of a 
cow and a calf, the widow and 
offspring perhaps of the big 
bull. 

Only on one other occasion 
have I had equal or greater 
good-fortune, and then a moose 
was once more the victim. I 
was paddling up a river, and, 
owing to a rain-shower, landed 
upon a sandy spit under a high 
bank. When the rain cleared 
off, before launching the canoe 
again, I thought I might as 
well climb the bank and have 
a look round. On doing so in 
a very desultory way, I at 
once saw & bull moose standing 
facing me about 150 yards 
away. As he had not seen 
me, I was able to sit down and 
rest my elbow upon a stump 
which lay embedded in the 
marsh, and so to take a quiet 
shot, which was effective. 

On another occasion, while 
on a trip, we were camped in 
a country where both caribou 
and moose were to be found. 
One night, on returning to 
camp, a French-Canadian who 
was with me informed me that 
he and his companions had 
seen a large bull, a cow, and a 
calf, upon the other side of the 
lake. As I had returned to 
camp by daylight more than 
an hour before he saw fit to 
tell me of the fact, I fear I was 
rather sceptical, in spite of his 
promising to lead me to the 
tracks in the morning,—the 
more so as the night which had 
just fallen gave promise of 
snow. The end of the matter 
was, that at ten o’clock that 
night the indefatigable Ed and 
I, accompanied by our French- 
Canadian cook, broke the thin 
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ice on the lake and went off in 
the canoe to find the tracks 
and to verify the story by 
lantern-light. It is but fair 
to say that we did find huge 
slots, and spent the next day 
in following them up. So far 
the cook proved himself a man 
of his word, but in the matter 
of the size of the bull’s head he 
erred strangely. Perhaps it is 
bigger now, for it has had time 
to grow. 

I often wondered at, and 
often regretted, the prohibi- 
tion which obtains all over 
America against the use of 
dogs in moose-hunting. I do 
not mean by this the use of a 
pack or of a single loose hound, 
which in Sweden is used to run 
down and bay the great deer, 
but I refer to the harnessed 
hound of Norway. There, as 
is well known, ninety per cent 
of all the elk killed annually 
are killed over dogs. The 
presence of a hound adds 
enormously to the enjoyment 
of the hunter, and as the 
animal is on leash it certainly 
does not frighten or disturb 
the elk or do any damage. 

A blank day in America, 
spent as it must be in walking 
over the endless hardwood 
ridges, is a dull affair, the more 
especially as the hunter knows 
that luck rather than skill is 
needed to crown his efforts. 
But a blank day in Norway 
may be full of excitement, for 
there the hound is a living 
barometer, giving warning of 
the nearness of the elk, which 
he can wind at a great distance, 
often leading the hunter to a 
fresh track a mile off, so that 
when one knows and under- 
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stands a dog’s ways dulness 
is finally driven away. Then 
there is no pushing on through 
interminable forests in a com- 
paratively blind fashion, but 
every step is taken with a view 
to the next, and for the hunter 
who goes alone and works his 
own dog the sport is a splendid 
one indeed. 

The difference in horn-growth 
between the American moose 
and the European elk strikes 
one as very great, certainly 
greater than the difference in 
size and weight of the animals. 
Anything spreading over 40 
inches may in Norway be 
termed a good head, as is 
anything over 50 inches in 
Canada; but the number of 
50-inch heads shot in Canada 
is far more in proportion to 
the total killed than is that 
of 40-inch heads to the total 
killed in Norway. 

One point of difference may, 
I think, be fairly noticed. The 
American moose seems, when 
wounded, to be far more apt, 
if not to charge, at least to 
defend itself, than is the elk. 
This, of course, is probably due 
to the fact that in the summer 
months, when the farmers have 
their cattle upon the mountains 
in Norway, the elk must often 
receive a taint upon the wind, 
whereas in Canada only the 
lumbermen and an occasional 
prospector invade the solitude 
of Alces americanus. 

Since the discovery of the 
variety of moose now known 
as Alces americanus gigas in 
the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska, 
it has become a recognised fact 
that these enormous animals 
exceed the moose of Lower 
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Canada in about the same de- 
gree and proportion as the 
moose of Lower Canada exceed 
the elk of Norway. There is, 
doubtless, a more than fair 
sprinkling of 70-inch heads in 
Alaska, though few of these 
are probably finer than the 
grand 66}-inch head shot by 
F. C. Selous upon a western 
spur of the Rockies in 1904. 
But from recent statistics it 
would appear that the last few 
years have been very favour- 
able in the matter of large 
heads in Eastern Canada. 
Among individual specimens 
may be mentioned the 68-inch 
head shot last year in New 
Brunswick, and a very fine 63}- 
inch head which I saw at a 
taxidermist’s in Ottawa. 
There is one further point 
upon which nothing too strong 
can, it appears to me, be writ- 
ten or said. All over Eastern 
Canada, at any rate, the taxi- 
dermists and furriers sell 
moose heads at prices ranging 
from £20 to £50. For my 
own 52-inch head a taxider- 
mist who did not know to 
whom it belonged offered 200 
dollars “in the raw.” Those 
who buy heads in this fashion 
are generally rich parvenus or 
so-called sportsmen, who, hav- 
ing started for the woods with 
the same publicity which per- 
vades their lives, do not relish 
returning to their native towns 
without a trophy. What man- 
ner of man it can be who is 
thus content to buy and to lie 
is a difficult question. Cer- 
tainly on all counts, as one of 
my hunters said, “‘ He don’t de- 
serve no consideration, though 
his dollars is sound money to 





we.” If such persons must 
buy, one would imagine they 
would at least only buy full- 
grown heads; but as a matter 
of fact this is not the case, for 
in some parts of both the 
States and of Canada even a 
two-year-old bull is worth £20, 
“ Anything with a head-skin 
to it,” as Ed remarked in 
wholesome disgust. 

It would appear to be an 
extreme step if the exposure 
for sale of sporting trophies 
should be forbidden by law. 
Yet the result would be admir- 
able in every way, and would 
almost certainly do more for 
the preservation of big-game 
than the appointment and up- 
keep of any number of new 
forest wardens. Nor do I 
suppose that there is any 
hunter of note or skill who 
would not support such a 
measure by all the means in 
his power. 

Take, for instance, the case 
of the moose,—for it is the 
moose which suffers most at 
the hands of the trophy- 
buyers,— surely he deserves 
better treatment in this re- 
spect than he receives. As 
far as extinction is concerned, 
he has nothing to fear from 
the bond fide hunter, but he 
has all to fear from the wan- 
dering and masterless men who 
invade the woods. Such would 
turn everything that lives into 
dollars. You will even hear 
such a man say, “I lost 150 
dollars to-day through them 
bad cartridges.”” Which means 
that he wounded but did not 
get a four-year-old moose. 

If a law were brought in 
and passed forbidding under 
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heavy penalties the sale or 
exposure for sale of all horns 
of moose or caribou, the pro- 
moters of such legislation 
would be called blessed, not 
only by all true sportsmen of 
to-day, but very much more 
by the coming generation. 
Such a law would, as a matter 
of fact, be a far more effective 
measure than the extension of 
the close time to mid-October, 
which obtains in some States 
and provinces in order to pre- 
vent calling. But calling will 
not do much harm to the 
‘moose, for two sound reasons, 
—one of which is the lack of 
good callers, and the other 
is that after the first week 
the master bull of a district 
rarely answers the call. It 
is generally one of the less 
successful candidates for that 
honour, and the killing of such 


to a moderate extent is not an 
unmixed evil. Of eight bulls 
called in 1906 upon the ground 
I hunted, two, both spanning 
over fifty, were shot, and all 
were, as far as could be seen, 
warrantable beasts. 

The killing of a moose after 
a date when the snow is really 
deep should also be absolutely 
prohibited. Canada has done 
great things for her big-game 
during the last decades: it is 
to be hoped that she will not 
pause now, but will continue 
on her course, and carry the 
wisdom which she has exer- 
cised in her woods into the 
shops of her towns, so that 
soon her moose and caribou 
will no longer bear on their 
antlers a price that means a 
sentence of death from any 
wandering rifle. 

H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. 
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A SEQUEL. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD. 


xIX, 


I HAVE spoken of Energy as 
a virtue, but reflection suggests 
a doubt as to how far that term 
can with accuracy be applied 
to it. A virtue, I take it, is 
a quality that can be brought 
into being in a man’s soul in 
the course of that eternal con- 
flict between the forces which 
Thomas & Kempis names 
Nature and Grace,—a quality 
which, once generated, is there- 
after capable of infinite devel- 
opment. If this definition be 
correct, it is clear that Energy 
cannot be placed in the cate- 
gory of the virtues, since 
Energy is merely a transmuted 
form of some existing force 
which, in one shape or another, 
has had its being since the 
Creation. In other words, 
Virtue is a growth, Energy 
an adaptation: the former is 
drawn from a limitless reser- 
voir, the latter from a cer- 
tain well-defined supply. The 
one may be produced in de- 
fiance of Nature, the other is 
a dole which Nature grants 
from her store of hoarded 
forces. 

The point is interesting, be- 
cause the possession of Energy 
is the accident which will be 
seen principally to differentiate 
the people of the temperate 
zone from the people of the 
tropics ; and the reason is not 
far to seek. In the temperate 
climates the ability of mankind 


to exist has depended upon the 
maintenance of an _ eternal, 
but on the whole successful, 
struggle with Nature. Nature 
has had to be pillaged to pro- 
vide clothing, food, shelter; 
Nature has had to be overcome 
in a thousand ingenious ways 
to reduce her to servitude; 
Nature has been stern, inimi- 
cal, waiting only for her oppor- 
tunity to slay, and in the ages 
of man’s earliest developments 
@ constant watchfulness was 
necessary to ward off her blows 
and to frustrate her sinister 
designs. Farther north and 
farther south, in the arctic 
and antarctic regions, Nature 
has secured the victory, and 
mankind has accepted defeat, 
has been eliminated, or has 
merely clung to life and to the 
frozen earth as lichen clings to 
a rock, an impotent parasite, 
powerless to mould or alter 
its unyielding habitat. In 
the tropics alone has Nature 
adopted the réle of the great 
Mother, suckling her offspring 
tenderly, lavishing upon them 
her best in return for a mini- 
mum of languid effort, aiding 
them at every turn, and woo- 
ing them to idleness. In all 
their history, the peoples of the 
tropics have never been called 
upon to accept sustained exer- 
tion as the alternative of ex- 
tinction. To the white man’s 
thinking, Nature, sparing the 
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rod, has gone far to spoil the 
child. 

And there we have forthwith 
the whole key to the difference 
between the men of the temper- 
ate and the men of the tropical 
regions. The former, having 
found in the transmutation of 
natural forces into Energy his 
only means of survival in his 
fight with Nature, has learned 
to make an idol of his pre- 
server ; the latter, having been 
taught to lean on Nature, to 
look to her for all his necessi- 
ties, to claim her aid rather 
than to rely upon his own 
efforts, has learned to idolise 
Ease. These widely divergent 
points of view have long ago 
become stereotyped, and are 
fused now into the innate 
characters of the peoples. The 
natives of the tropics and the 
natives of the temperate zones 
cherish ideals diametrically op- 
posed one to the other: their 
sacrifices are burned in the 
shrines of rival and mutually 
inimical deities. Yet if the 
summum bonum sought by 
mankind from the beginning 
be the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, then 
surely the apostles of Ease, 
“on the hills like gods to- 
gether,” lying 


“beside their nectar, while the 
bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys,” 


are nearest to the achievement 
of the desired end. A divine 
discontent is undoubtedly the 
beginning of all progress, but 
who shall deny that it is for 
many the end of all happiness? 

So think the Malays, typical 
children of the heat-belt, and 
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so also thought Saleh when he 
at last arose from his bed of 
sickness. He had sampled the 
work which the whi.e men were 
doing in the land that was 
his by inalienable right, had 
sampled it in the office and in 
the field, and had found it little 
to his taste. Office work bored 
him, wearying his mind: field 
work tired him, putting upon 
his physical energy a strain 
greater than anythingfor which 
the history of his ancestors had 
made adequate preparation. 
He was not only a Malay, but 
a Malay rdja,—the breed which 
has been pampered by man, as 
the race has been pampered by 
Nature,—and always he was 
conscious of the feeling that 
an indignity was put upon him 
when he was required to make 
an expenditure of energy, in 
obédience to the white men’s 
will, for the better accomplish- 
ment of ends with which he 
increasingly felt himself to have 
but scantsympathy. “Why?” 
he asked himself, 


‘‘Why should we only toil, the roof 
and crown of things?” 


Day by day his love for the 
Malaya which of old had existed 
before the white men came to 
break in upon its son-long 
sleep, grew and strengthened ; 
but now it was the peace, even 
more than the freedom from 
foreign interference, which ap- 
pealed to him. Even white 
men, now and again, when the 
muscles of their spirits have 
been worn slack by the long 
effort and their souls are borne 
down with weariness, ask them- 
selves the grim question, Cui 
bono? as they think upon the 
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unending toil in which in Asia 
they are engaged, and find at 
such moments scant comfort in 
theanswer. Saleh asked it too, 
and unlike the white men whose 
lives are devoted to the work 
they have in hand, had no in- 
ducement to nail himself to a 
faith in the utility of British 
endeavour. The twin demons 
which had haunted his bed of 
sickness clung still to his skirts, 
and Raja Pahlawan Indut and 
Raja Haji Abdullah fostered 
his discontent. Saleh could 
only see that the white men 
had spoiled his life for him, 
that there was no place for a 
Malayan raja who desired to 
rule as his fathers ruled afore- 
time, in the new scheme of 
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things which the English had 


evolved, and a keen sense of 
injustice—keener far than it 
would have been but for his 
training in England—fanned 
his hatred of the present and 
his longings for a bygone time. 
He was dropping back more 
and more into a Malay, and 
into a Malay of royal birth and 
tradition. His sympathies were 
now wholly with the old order ; 
and, surrounded by the mon- 
otonous peace which the white 
men had imposed upon the land, 
it was not easy to reconstruct 
in imagination the evils, the 
horrors, and the uglinesses of 
native rule from which that 
land had by the same agency 
been freed. 


xx, 


Meanwhile Saleh accumu- 
lated some curious experi- 
ences. 

The girl Mainah had helped 
to nurse him while he lay sick 
in his mother’s household, and 
after his recovery she renewed 
her former advances. Saleh 
had learned to be pleased by 
her presence about him, and 
was grateful to her for her 
kindness. When he returned 
to his bungalow on the opposite 
bank of the river, he missed her; 
and his parasites, who from 
the first had felt something 
akin to shame on account of 
their master’s determined cel- 
ibacy, urged him to take the 
girl into his house. But Saleh, 


albeit many of the impressions 
which he had received during 
his sojourn in the Le Mesurier 
family were wearing thin, had 


acquired certain prejudices (in- 
comprehensible to his entourage) 
of which he could by no means 
be rid. The memory of Alice 
Fairfax, too, had stood hitherto 
between him and every other 
woman’s face, but now the 
vision of Alice was fading. It 
is not in youth to cherish a 
vain hope eternally. At the 
end of a few weeks of inde- 
cision he made up his mind to 
marry the girl,—a step of no 
great moment in itself, since 
Muhammadan unions are dis- 
solved without difficulty if they 
prove to be unsatisfactory. 
Accordingly he sent for Raja 
Haji Abdullah, and asked him 
to celebrate the marriage. 
Raja Haji hummed and hawed 
a great deal, showed symp- 
toms of obvious uneasiness, 
and eventually referred Saleh 
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to his mother, to whose house- 
hold Mfinah belonged, and in 
whose gift she was. But 
news of what was afoot had 
already spread across the 
river, and when Saleh entered 
his mother’s room he found 
the place in great disorder. 
Tingku Ampfan was scream- 
ing with rage. Manah was 
in tears,—very real tears, not 
only of mortification, but of 
pain; for Tingku Ampdan 
had been practising upon her 
some of the minor tortures 
which it was the dream of 
that worthy woman to inflict 
upon “that slut Jébah.” Saleh 
himself was greeted with vir- 
ulent upbraidings. 

“Ya Allah! YaTthan-ku!” 
screamed Tiingku Ampdan 
when the first spate of viol- 
ence was expended. “ That 
a son of mine should so dis- 
grace my house! That he 
should thus smudge soot upon 
my face, soot that may not 
be wiped away! That he 
should speak of marriage with 
a wench such as this accursed 
Minah! What have I done, 
what crime have I committed, 
that so great an infamy should 
befall me! Ya Allah! Ya 
Téhan-ku!l Ambti! Oma!” 

Saleh was utterly bewil- 
dered. 

“But what is it? What 
have I done?” he cried. 

“Tt is not thee, my un- 
happy one, it is not thee!” 
sobbed his mother. “It is 
this accursed girl who, mak- 
ing use of magic and love- 
potions, hath done us all dis- 
honour. She hath certainly 
taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities conferred by thine 


illness, and thus it is, beyond 
all doubt, that thou art this 
day devoured by the ‘mad- 
ness, —madness of this hussy’s 
making,—else surely thou hadst 
never dreamed of an act as 
shameful as marriage with 
this Minah-thing, this scrap 
left over from the dish whence 
many have eaten!” 

“But it was thee, mother, 
who in the beginning bade 
me take this girl,” protested 
Saleh. “In this Court of 
Pélésu, seemingly, a man may 
not live single and at peace. 
The girl pleases me, and I 
design to take her to wife, if 
only to silence wanton tongues 
that weave for ever false 
stories about my name.” 

“Va Allah! Ya Tthan-ku!” 
cried Tiingku Ampfan in a 
species of despair. “ Heard 
ye ever the like? Take the 
girl if she pleases thee. Hang 
her on high, sell her in a 
distant land, burn her with 
fire, souse her with water, 
scorch her with the sun-rays, 
do with her what thou wilt— 
she and all her kind are thy 
property from generation to 
generation! A thousand times 
have I bidden thee take 
her: but marry her!!! Ya 
Allah, Muhammad !” 

As of old, the baffling divers- 
ity of the point of view which 
he owed to his English train- 
ing and that of his own people 
rose up as a barrier separating 
Saleh from his kind. Too 
often, he realised, his right 
was their wrong, his wrong 
their right. On this occasion, 
however, he was not prepared 
to compromise. Raja Haji 
Abdullah had instructed him 
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in the teachings of his re- 
ligion, and the lessons had 
not been taught in vain. 
Saleh could see no sense in 
sinning when marriage and 
divorce were such simple 
affairs, and duly sanctioned 
by the religious law. There- 
fore he held firmly to his 
resolution, bribed a priest to 
perform the ceremony in his 
bungalow across the river, 
and took Mianah to wife. 
His action caused a hideous 
scandal, and the King and 
Tiingku Ampian alike were 
furious. The latter even went 
the length of complaining to 
Baker that Saleh had ab- 
ducted one of her girls, and 
an embarrassing explanation 
became necessary. Tingku 
Ampian was informed that 
the girl was a free agent, 
and that Saleh had married 
her legally. The latter fact, 
it was piously supposed, would 
pour balm upon her wounded 
feelings, whereas, of course, it 
was precisely this detail which 
was the occasion of her wrath. 
Saleh suffered horribly during 
the whole transaction, and was 
conscious of a feeling of mean- 
ness, almost of treachery, be- 
cause his action was upheld 
by the white men in defiance 
of native prejudice. 

Manah, too, promptly took 
advantage of her new position 
to quarter hosts of indigent 
relatives upon Saleh, and the 
peace of the bungalow was 
broken. There was war to the 
knife between the new mistress 
and the parasites. A fresh set 
of vultures had fastened on to 
the carrion, and the “lice,” as 
they had frankly and express- 
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ively termed themselves, were 
nowhere. There was no holi- 
day, however, for the victim. 


The only remedy that could 
be found for the dishonour 
which Saleh’s family had 
brought upon his house lay 
in his marriage to a wife of 
his own rank, and negotiations 
to this end were speedily set 
agoing. Now, in the vernacu- 
lar, when some great domestic 
event is in progress in the 
royal household, the phrase 
used is, “The King worketh,” 
and considered as “ work ” it is 
in truth an _ extraordinary 
manifestation of energy. Lan- 
guid pourparlers are protracted 
during weeks and weeks of in- 
dolent negotiation ; still more 
languid preparations for the 
ceremonies are made during 
several ensuing months, the 
monotony being broken by 
periodical processions, — the 
procession of water for the 
bathing of the bride and bride- 
groom, which is accompanied 
by mucli aquatic romping ; the 
procession of the henna, for the 
staining of the toe- and finger- 
nails; the procession of rice, 
for the bridal banquet; and, 
finally, the procession of the 
bride and bridegroom them- 
selves. The objects to be borne 
in procession are placed on 
enormous tinsel litters, under 
the weight of which fifty 
bearers stagger, and all the 
warriors of the Court dance 
madly around and in advance 
of it with naked weapons 
brandished aloft, wild, excited 
faces and shrill outcry. Later 
there is a banquet spread in 
the King’s hall, and the whole 
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population are fed at the royal 
charges, but the offerings 
which custom exacts render 
the business sufficiently profit- 
able. Now, however, that 
loyalty finds no stimulus from 
fear, the expenditure is apt to 
exceed the receipts, greatly to 
the injury of the royal temper. 

All these ceremonies took 
place duly, and every evening 
there was much gambling in 
the hall of state. The King 
was combining Saleh’s mar- 
riage with the circumcision of 
little Timgku Anjang, his son 
by Che’ Jébah, and the two 
half- brothers shared the 
honours of the occasion. 
Saleh threw himself into the 
enjoyment of the time with 
zest,—it was all in a fashion 
a revival of the Past, and 
there were moments when he 
found it possible to cheat him- 
self into the illusion that 
Malaya was still as it of old 
had been. Even when he 
found himself decked out 
wonderfully in tinsel and gold 
ornaments, seated upon a vast 
litter surrounded by a dancing, 
whooping crowd of tempor- 
ary maniacs, he was thrilled 
rather than embarrassed. In- 
herited memories seemed to 
stir in him and make the 
whole experience congenial. 
He had obtained three months’ 
leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of celebrating his mar- 
riage, and the sight of Baker 
walking in the crowd and look- 
ing at his quondam assistant 
with amused eyes did not dis- 
turb him. To-day Baker was 
nobody in that throng, and he, 
Saleh, had come to his own for 
& space. 





The girl selected to be his 
bride was a first cousin, a child 
of twelve, whom Saleh had never 
even seen. She was to him, 
and to most people apparently, 
the least important detail in 
the transaction. Saleh him- 
self rather shirked the thought 
of her. He foresaw that she 
would bore him, and _ the 
memory of all that he had once 
dreamed that marriage might 
mean to him would arise to 
stab and torture him. 

His marriage with Manah 
had not been a success. The 
palace-bred girl spoke to him 
quite openly, nay, boastfully, 
of her numerous amours, which 
she held to be so many proofs 
of her irresistible attractions, 
and Saleh would catch himself 
writhing with anger when 
he met any of the heroes 
of these love-affairs. There 
again the English half 
of him made _ unnecessary 
trouble, for Malays care no- 
thing for the past of a woman. 
Their sole concern is with her 
present, and Manah, knowing 
this, made herself hateful in 
her husband’s eyes when most 
bent upon exciting his admira- 
tion. She was extravagant, 
too, sought wit in pertness, 
was capricious, and had never 
acquired the habit of fidelity. 
Saleh knew—and the know- 
ledge made him miserable— 
that he could not trust her for 
@ moment, and that life in the 
palace had taught her to reduce 
deception to a fine art. The 
whole position was humiliating, 
and his knowledge of what 
purity in womanhood can be 
—such purity of thought and 
feeling as he had noted in Mrs 
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Le Mesurier and others of her 
kind—made it frankly intoler- 
able. 

Very soon Mfinah was di- 
vorced and replaced by another 
wife, married according to Mu- 
hammadan law, who presently 
was in her turn divorced. Once 
begun, the process was fatally 
easy to continue, and before 
the first twelvemonth of his 
stay at the Court was ended, 
Saleh had been married and 
divorced four or five times, and 
was leading a life which, to a 
European, was indistinguish- 
able from one of violent dissip- 
ation. 

Marriage with his first royal 
wife, little Tangku Mériam, 
wrought no change. The girl 
was a mere child, frightened 
out of her wits of Saleh, tongue- 
tied in his presence, without 
an idea seemingly in her little 
empty head. Though she was 
of his own class, and could 
“thee” and “thou” him pub- 
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licly without offence, she was 
even less of a companion than 
the other women who passed 
in rapid succession through his 
household. 

Saleh all this while, be it 
remembered, was obeying the 
letter of his creed. His sin, if 
sin there were, lay in the fact 
that he had allowed himself to 
be weaned from his ideal, the 
ideal which a marriage with 
such a girl as Alice Fairfax 
typified, yet it was not his 
fault that such a union had 
been denied to him by circum- 
stances. The pathos of the 
whole position centred in the 
fact that he had been shown 
the light, had been taught to 
long for it unspeakably, and 
then had been shut out into the 
exterior darkness. Now, hav- 
ing seen the light, he knew 
that this indeed was dark- 
ness, and in it he found 
much weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


xXXI. 


Facilis descensus Averni. At 
the end of five years, dating 
from the time of his return to 
Pélésu, there had been evolved 
a Saleh—the Saleh of the ex- 
terior darkness—very different 
to the sweet-tempered, light- 
hearted, careless youngster 
whom his friends in England 
had known and loved. The 
old Saleh had been full of 
health and boyish spirits, a bit 
lazy, it was true, but withal 
as ‘‘decent” a little fellow as 
one could wish to find in a long 
day’s tramp. The new Saleh 
was prematurely aged by fre- 


quent attacks of fever and by 
an irregular life in a climate to 
whose eccentricities long years 
of absence had unaccustomed 
him. The easy good temper 
and the high spirits also had 
deserted him, for he felt himself 
to be the victim of a whole 
series of injustices, and the 
memory thereof made him 
sullen. He was beset, too, by 
cares and anxieties. His allow- 
ance, judged by British stand- 
ards, was handsome, but those 
who fixed it had not taken into 
account the appetites of the 
parasites, male and female, who 
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battened upon Saleh, the fre- 
quent calls upon his purse made 
by the borrowings of his mother 
and other relatives, the pos- 
sibility of heavy gambling 
losses in Che’ Jébah’s house or 
the King’s audience-hall, and 
the innate improvidence of a 
Malayan raja. He was up to 
his ears in debt, and was 
harassed and humiliated by 
the duns who, though they 
could not take civil action 
against him for the recovery of 
their money, made matters hot 
for him by petitions to the 
Resident, and subjected him to 
insults which, in the good old 
days, would have been punished 
by a violent death. Yet all 
the while the revenues of the 
state were enormous, and in 
Saleh’s eyes these moneys were 
the property, not of the Govern- 
ment, butof his House. It was 
one injustice the more that, 
when the public treasuries were 
overflowing with wealth, he 
should be in daily difficulties 
about money matters. 

The white men shook their 
heads over him. He was a 
hopeless young waster, they 
declared. He had been given 
every chance, had been trained 
and educated in England at 
great expense, had been set to 
learn in his own country the 
business of practical adminis- 
tration, had been afforded 
every opportunity of showing 
what capabilities he might 
possess, and in every direction 
he had signally and notoriously 
failed. There was not even a 
trace, they averred, that he 
repaid his teachers by exerting 
a salutary influence over his 
father or over any of his fellow- 





countrymen. After the man- 
ner of the English, they judged 
by results, making no very 
diligent search after causes, 
and did not attempt to look at 
things from Saleh’s point of 
view, or to consider the enor- 
mous weight of the inherited 
tendencies and the shackling 
traditions wherewith the lad 
was handicapped. To them, 
given the initial fact of an 
English education, it was quite 
natural that young Saleh 
should be prepared to take up 
official life on the same low 
rung of the ladder as that 
which contented any other 
newly imported cadet. Also, 
the education aforesaid should, 
in their opinion, have fitted 
him for such work. They for- 
got that every one of the boys 
with whom he was expected to 
compete had generation upon 
generation of hard workers 
behind him to stiffen his char- 
acter and steel his energies, 
while Saleh had for his fore- 
bears as many generations of 
indolent, pleasure-loving, self- 
indulgent, dissipated Malayan 
royalties. They forgot that 
the English youngsters had 
made a deliberate choice of the 
profession to which they were 
apprenticed, while Saleh’s life 
had been ordered for him with- 
out any regard paid to his pre- 
dilections or capabilities. They 
forgot, too, that while the last 
joined cadet could hope some 
day to become a British Resi- 
dent, whose power and au- 
thority is wellnigh autocratic, 
Saleh could look forward only 
to filling the empty office of a 
Merovingian king. This was 
a closing of the gates upon 
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ambition to one in whose veins 
ran the hot blood of hundreds 
of absolute rulers. 

All these things the white 
men forgot, and so doing wrote 
Saleh down a “hopeless young 
waster”; but Saleh remem- 
bered, pondered them in his 
heart, brooded over them con- 
stantly, and finding scant con- 
tentment in the present, fumed 
against the alien rule which 
had robbed the country of all 
that had made its history 
picturesque, his father of his 
sovereign power, and him of 
his birthright. 

And all this while subtle 
influences were at work upon 
him. In Malayan lands we 
English have wrought some 
wonderful changes, have in- 
creased the wealth and well- 
being of the people enormously, 
have relieved them from evils 
and oppressions in number past 
all counting; but, given the 
character of the natives, it 
were vain to hope that our 
rule will ever be universally 
popular. To begin with, it 
must be remembered that our 
hatred of injustice is largely a 
sentiment bred of training and 
hereditary transmission, that 
it is not shared in anything 
approaching equal measure by 
the Orientals whom we make 
it our business to relieve from 
grinding tyranny. <A Malay 
will accept gross ill-treatment 
from his own chiefs with a 
philosophic calm quite baffling 
to the understanding of the 
average European. In nine 
cases out of ten, far more in- 
dignation is excited in the 
white man who hears a tale 
of cruel wrong than in the 
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Malay who chances to be the 
victim of such oppression. 
Similarly, the white man at- 
taches far more importance to 
the fact that our rule has re- 
lieved a people of unbearable 
oppression than is credited to 
it by the people themselves, 
Also, the East is at once the 
land of very short and of very 
long memories. The good that 
men have wrought does not 
wait to be interred with their 
bones: it usually passes into 
oblivion during their lifetime. 
Men who have lived under the 
old régime, and under that 
which we have established, 
speedily forget that life for 
them was ever other in ma- 
terial security than it is to-day. 
On the other hand, in a land 
where a discussion is decided, 
not by the production of a new 
argument, but by the quota- 
tion of an old wise saw, the 
Past ever seems to overshadow 
the Present. Even those who 
knew and suffered many evil 
things under native rule, dream 
fondly of the days that are 
gone, which, after all, were the 
brave days when they and all 
the world were young. Tales 
of those lawless times are for 
ever on their lips, and the 
young men, shackled by the 
monotony which the coming 
of the white men has imposed, 
chafe and fume because their 
world has been marred for 
them, and fall to dreaming 
dreams that the past may be 
made to live again. There lies 
the danger. The old men for- 
get, and looking backward see 
all things through the glamour 
that hovers about the youth of 
every one of us: the young 
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men, chafing at restraint, see 
through the old men’s eyes, 
and know nought of the misery 
of those days when their 
forebears were helpless as 
driven cattle before raja and 
chief. 

But of late years there has 
been yet another influence at 
work, the which is now making 
itself manifest in Egypt and 
throughout northern Africa, 
and presently, it is probable, 
will be felt in every land where 
the Muhammadan is ruled by 
the infidel,—the influence of 
the As-Senusi Brotherhood. 
About the time of the Crimean 
War a certain Saiyid,—a de- 
scendant, that is, of the Prophet 
Muhammad,—who ruled over a 
little oasis in the Sahara, initi- 
ated a movement for the reform 
of the Faith upon purer lines, 
and preached as a first tenet 
that an insult is offered to the 
true religion by the subjuga- 
tion by the infidel of the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad. In the 
fulness of time he died, but his 
son trod and treads to-day in 
his footsteps, and the organisa- 
tion which he originated has 
flourished exceedingly. Mecca, 
the annual resort of thousands 
upon thousands from every 
quarter of the Muhammadan 
world, was made the centre of 
propagation, and during the 
past fifty years millions of 
pilgrims have been initiated 
into the great As-Senusi 
Brotherhood, and, returning to 
their homes, have spread the 
tenets of its founder broadcast 
through their native lands. 
This reformer, and the brother- 
hood which he and his father 
have been instrumental in 





bringing into being, have 
escaped the observation of 
Europeans to an unaccountable 
degree. Greater than any 
Mahdi who in the past has 
convulsed the Muhammadan 
world, he has shown that he 
understands, not only how to 
organise, but also how to bide 
his time. To-day Islam is 
honeycombed root and branch 
by the As-Senusi Brotherhood, 
and nowhere, save in northern 
Africa, has it taken a firmer 
hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion than among the Muham- 
madans of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. From time to time 
there have been, in the majority 
of cases almost unnoticed, little 
spurts and outbreaks of what 
white men call “fanaticism” 
among Muhammadan peoples 
who chance to be ruled by men 
of an alien faith. Look closely, 
and you will find the great As- 
Senusi Brotherhood at the back 
of one and all of them; but 
they have not been ordered by 
its Head. Signs are not lack- 
ing to-day, however, which 
seem to indicate that at last 
he deems his hour to be near 
at hand; and when that hour 
strikes, if all that has been 
planned befalls, the most uni- 
versal organisation which has 
ever permeated Islim since the 
time of Muhammad will strike 
too—like one man! 

Saleh had early learned that 
Raja Haji Abdullah was of 
the Brotherhood, having been 
initiated by the Sheikh of the 
As-Senusi at Mecca, that Raja 
Pahlawan Indut and practi- 
cally every malcontent in Pélésu 
(which included most of the 
young men who had grown up 
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under British rule) had been 
enrolled, and before he had 
been two years in the country 
Saleh was himself a newly 
enlisted recruit. His growing 
resentment against the white 
men, and his indignation at 
what he regarded as their 
shameless usurpations, were 
fanned by his zeal as a Muham- 
madan and intensified by his 
sympathy with the tenets of 
the As-Senusi Brotherhood. 
The two sets of sentiments 
reacted upon and stimulated 
each other. To dream of be- 
ginning the Sabil Allah, the 
Holy War, which should drive 
the Infidel screaming from the 
land and should give Saleh 
back his own, was but a 
step. 

Raja Haji Abdullah and 
Raja Pahlawan Indut were for 
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ever at his elbow to feed such 
dreams, to quicken his energies 
and his resentment, to rowel 
his fanaticism, and to hound 
him on to action. They were 
both men of a certain age, and 
for them time was slipping by 
at a desperate pace. Malay- 
like, they, having dreamed 
dreams, could see no step be- 
tween a magnificent conception 
and its immediate attainment. 
In a word, they lacked the 
prime quality of the Head of 
the As-Senusi Brotherhood, 
the quality which has made his 
organisation what it is and 
that makes the man himself 
so dangerous,—the restraint 
which knows how to wait. 
Moreover, they and Saleh 
were convinced that all the 
youth of Pélésu was at their 
backs. 


XXII, 


The crisis came, as such 
things are apt to come, very 
suddenly. 

Saleh was at that time in 
charge of a district consisting 
of a big river which falls into 
the Pélésu on its right bank at 
a distance of about a hundred 
and twenty miles from its 
mouth. It formed an appan- 
age to a much larger district 
ruled by an Englishman named 
Wilson, to whom Saleh was 
directly responsible. Wilson 
himself bore the reputation of 
“a glutton for work,” and one 
of his preoccupations for many 
months past had been an 
attempt to get a measure of 
steady toil out of Saleh. He 
had not been uniformly suc- 


cessful, and there was little 
love lost between the two 
men. 

Saleh was never quite clear 
how it was that the mistake 
in his accounts originated. 
Persistent carelessness upon 
his own part, aided possibly by 
dishonesty on that of one or 
more of his Malay clerks, was 
probably responsible ; but upon 
a certain day he made the 
discovery that he was some 
five hundred dollars short in 
his cash. 

He had just concluded the 
annual collection of land rents 
in his district, and there were 
nearly six thousand dollars in 
the safe. He had already 
anticipated the greater portion 
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of his next month’s allowance 
—in itself a serious irregular- 
ity,—and he had no means of 
making good the deficiency. 
The visit of an audit - clerk 
was to be expected at any 
moment, 

At first Saleh was in despair. 
Once more he had failed, and 
had failed hideously. The 
thought of the open shame to 
which the incident would ex- 

e him made him wince and 
tingle. The prospect of the sort 
of interviews which awaited 
him with Wilson and with the 
Resident made him squirm and 
fume in anticipation. And 
then anger, the fierce, unreason- 
ing anger of the Malay, and 
the old hatred of a manifest 
injustice, the keenness of which 
was due to his English up- 
bringing, came to his aid. 
After all, was not this missing 
money the property of the 
rightful rulers of Pélésu? Was 
it not his, his, to have and to 
hold, to do with as he chose? 
What claim had the white men 
to it, the white men who would 
presently call him to account 
because of its loss? In im- 
agination he saw himself pub- 
licly disgraced by those same 
white men, spoken to, in the 
presence of his people, it might 
be, in language which hot, 
royal blood could ill brook, 
relegated thereafter to con- 
temptible obscurity as a tool 
which had been tried and found 
worthless. Once before, in a 
Richmond ballroom, when the 
conversation of a pair of lovers, 
overheard by chance, had 
seemed to knock the bottom 
out of his world, Saleh had 
had his soul whipped into 


that turmoil of excitement 
which, among men of his race, 
produces the dmok - runner: 
once again this inherited 
madness gripped him, but 
this time there was no Jack 
Norris at hand to exorcise the 
demon by the force of his 
strong, calm presence. In- 
stead, at his very elbow, was 
Raja Pahlawan Indut, a war- 
rior whom experience had made 
expert in the morbid psycho- 
logy of his kind, to play upon 
his emotions and his passions, 
upon the angry, tortured soul 
of the lad, as a skilled musician 
plays upon his chosen instru- 
ment. The two sat commun- 
ing together far into the night. 
Wild words were spoken, wild 
counsel was given and taken, 
wild schemes were framed, wild 
plans were laid. Then, a little 
before the dawn was due, 
Raja Pahlawan arose and 
presently melted away into 
the district. 

Thereafter Saleh spent a 
miserable ten days. He watched 
the bend in the bank down 
river, expecting every moment 
to see a boat bearing either 
Wilson or the dreaded audit- 
clerk loom into view. He was 
torn by agonising vacillation. 
At one moment he was for sur- 
render, for making a clean 
breast of everything to Wilson, 
and for accepting the conse- 
quences of what had occurred, 
let them be never so unpalat- 
able. At others he was goaded 
to fury by the thought of the 
unmerited injustice of which he 
was the victim ; and then again 
he would recall the fact that 
Raja Pahlawan had gone forth 
upon @ mission which had for 
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its object the raising of the 
Green Flag of the Prophet in 
the land of Pélésu, and that he, 
Saleh, could not now withdraw 
without betraying his friend. 
His brain, his whole being, was 
in a turmoil: he could neither 
eat nor sleep. His moods varied 
hourly, now plunging him into 
depths of despair, now elating 
him with a wild, savage joy at 
the prospect of battle to be 
done for the rights of which 
the white men had robbed him, 
now reducing him to a sullen 
torpor, again goading him to 
the manifestation of a _half- 
delirious hilarity. 

Upon the tenth night, as he 
lay wide-eyed upon his sleeping- 
mat, he was startled by the 
sound of a sudden, fierce out- 
break of rifle-fire. Tingling 
from head to foot, and antici- 
pating he knew not what, he 
leapt to his feet, seized a native 
broadsword in his hand, and, 
followed by half a dozen of his 
people, plunged out into the 
darkness. Loud cries and an 
occasional shot sounded from 
the direction of the police- 
station ; in the Chinese shops 
of the long street bordering the 
river-bank he could see lights 
passing to and fro, could hear 
the noise made by the inmates 
as they hastily fortified the 
doors, and the keening of 
frightened women: as he ran, 
he saw a great, crimson tongue 
of flame leap upward into the 
night, licking hungrily at the 
darkness. 

The police-station was dis- 
tant half a mile from the bun- 
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galow, and by the time Saleh 
arrived upon the scene the 
building was a roaring bonfire, 
round which danced a host of 
armed Malays waving their 
weapons aloft, yelling their 
battle-cry, their faces seen in 
the red fire-glare strained and 
savage with excitement, their 
figures eloquent of the mad lust 
of fighting whereby they were 
possessed. 

Raja Pahlawan Indut, who 
entertained certain doubts as 
to whether, at the last moment, 
Saleh would nerve himself to 
break finally with the old life, 
had taken it upon himself to 
go a step beyond the plan pre- 
arranged between them. He 
had delivered a successful night 
attack upon the police-station, 
whose occupants, grown care- 
less through long immunity, 
had not the faintest notion that 
any danger threatened them ; 
had butchered the garrison of 
five-and-twenty Sikhs, before 
they could wake from their 
sleep or reach for their weapons; 
had removed all the arms and 
ammunition which the place 
contained; and then had set 
the building in a blaze. All 
had been done in the name of 
Raja Muhammad Saleh, the 
leader of Young Pélésu, the 
Champion of Islam, the Scourge 
of the Infidel, the Pretender to 
the throne of his Forebears! 
Raja Pahlawan, as he knew 
full well, had not only burned 
the police-station, for Saleh’s 
boats had gone up to the angry 
heavens also on that tongue of 
flame ! 
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XXIII, 


And now the men of the 
war party were possessed by 
demons. Those among them 
who in the old days had 
“bathed them in the bullets 
and the smoke”’—as the Malay 
phrase has it—felt youth, fierce 
and reckless, revive within 
them, the youth which they 
had thought had been for ever 
taken from them, The young 
men saw in the bloody doing 
of this night a materialisation 
of a thousand dreams. One 
and all were beside themselves 
with an intoxication of excite- 
ment, so masterless and savage 
that its effects resembled those 
of a demoniacal possession. 

A group of youngsters, close 
to Saleh, were dancing and 
yelling around the bodies of 
three half-naked Sikhs, plung- 
ing their daggers into them 
near the region of the heart, 
and licking the blades with 
howls and outcries. This, 
which is the last trace of pre- 
historic cannibalism that still 
lingers among the Malays, is an- 
alogous to the practice of blood- 
ing a boy at the death of his 
first fox; but the sight caused 
in Saleh a keen revulsion of 
feeling. What were the un- 
known, savage forces which 
he had unwittingly let loose? 
how should he curb them? 
whither would they lead him? 

There was no question of 
governing them now, for the 
war party was beyond all 
human power of control. Half 
a dozen of the older and saner 
men grouped themselves about 
Saleh, at the bidding of Raja 





Pahlawan, for a Malayan raja 
of his rank is not suffered to 
take a personal part in battle, 
and then the mob of scallywags 
rushed headlong down the vil- 
lage street. Saleh stormed and 
shouted, commanded them to 
hold their hands, would have 
thrown himself before them in 
his impotent desire to restrain 
them, but those about him 
clung to him with respectful 
vigour and would not let him 
go. For the rest he spoke and 
shouted to deaf ears. 

In a moment the hounds of 
war, which so long had slept in 
Pélésu, were let loose upon the 
Chinese shops. The gambling 
and opium farm, the biggest 
building in the place, was 
stormed and looted in an in- 
stant; the other shops were 
pillaged and plundered without 
mercy; Saleh saw men, ay, 
and even little male children, 
struck down ruthlessly while 
they pleaded and grovelled for 
mercy. They were infidels, 
these Chinese, and this was 
a Jehad, a Holy War, in which 
infidel women might be carried 
away into bondage, but the 
males of the accursed people 
must be exterminated with a 
biblical completeness. In an 
hour the prosperous little settle- 
ment was a ruin; in an hour 
and a half it was a bonfire; 
before the dawn it was an un- 
sightly cinder. The money in 
the Government treasury was 
secured by Raja Pahlawan, 
who knew that the sinews of 
war would be required ; and an 
hour after daybreak the war 
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party, its numbers swelling 
every moment by young re- 
cruits from the neighbouring 
villages, melted once more into 
the forest. 

Saleh knew that his boats 
had been burned. He was the 
nominal leader of this band of 
outlaws, and he had no alter- 
native but to go with them. 
For the future, he realised, his 
lot must be shared with them, 
but once again there was a 
bitter disillusionment in his 
heart. It had all been so 
different to anything which he 
had conceived, imagined. From 
the point of view of Raja 
Pahlawan the attack had been 
most eminently successful. 
There had been some slaughter 
and much loot ; the young men 
had been blooded; the whole 
force would derive a fortifying 
confidence from that night’s 
work; it was a fateful begin- 
ning of an epoch-making war, 
such as proved that Allah and 
his Prophet were on the side of 
the Children of Islam. But to 
Saleh, this, his latest experi- 
ence, was fraught with woful 
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disappointment. It had held 
nothing that was uplifting or 
inspiring ; it had called for the 
display of no valour; it had 
excited no emotions that were 
not mean, squalid, and brutal. 
It had not been fighting, as he 
had pictured it to himself in im- 
agination. It had begun with 
the treacherous murder of five- 
and-twenty Sikhs, which had 
been followed by unspeakable 
rites performed over their 
corpses; by the indiscriminate 
and cowardly slaughter of a , 
hundred defenceless Chinese; by ‘ 
the lawless looting of private 
and public property, and now 
the assailants were sneaking off 
into the forest like the blood- 
stained thieves they were. The - 
Past, looked at through the 
glamour of romance,—the fierce 
unfettered Past of a thousand 
stories,—had appealed to him 
with a wonderful force: now 
that it had been revived and 
had been made actual in the 
Present, it filled him with 
horror, disgust, and shame. 
Indeed, indeed the English had 
robbed him of many things. 


XXIV, 


Now it so happens to my 
countrymen, in the East and 
out of it, that the very last 
thing they expect is ordinarily 
the thing that happens. The 
Holy War, led by Tingku 
Muhammad Saleh, was one of 
these things. This meant that 
the Government in Pélésu was 
not in a position to take the 
offensive until several weeks 
had elapsed, and that the in- 
surgents were given more law 


than was useful to anybody. 
Wilson came up river in his 
boat, practically without escort, 
as soon as news of the occur- 
rence reached him ; but he was 
fired upon from the jungle on 
the banks, two or three of his 
boatmen were injured, and he 
himself had no alternative but 
to beat a hasty retreat. He 
tried to open up communica- 
tion with Saleh by letter, but 
in this he failed. Raja Pah- 
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lawan Indut made it his busi- 
ness to prevent any outside 
influences being brought to 
bear upon his reputed leader. 
Then Wilson stockaded his 
own station, and waited for 
reinforcements from Kuala 
Pékara. 

Meanwhile the insurgents 
were in undisturbed possession 
of the Palas Valley, the valley 
which had been Saleh’s ad- 
ministrative district, and the 
ignorant peasants, mindful of 
the welfare of their kindred 
and their property, and per- 
suaded that the rule of a Raja 
of the Royal House had come 
again, flocked to the green 
standard with the docility of 
sheep. And, indeed, for a 
space the old days had re- 
turned. For the insurgents 
the hitherto omnipotent white 
men had ceased to exist, save 
as enemies who were in a fair 
way to be severely drubbed ; 
the peasants were once more 
as driven cattle before the fol- 
lowers of a prince; the old 
lawlessness, the old careless- 
ness of the rights of the weaker, 
revived with a new strength 
due to the reaction consequent 
upon long suppression. The 
hatred of injustice, which the 
white men had implanted in 
Saleh, blazed up daily, almost 
hourly, at some act of his fol- 
lowers, but he was powerless 
to control them. He began to 
understand, as he never before 
had understood, why native 
rule, as it of old existed, had 
been a thing intolerable in the 
eyes of the English. Too late 
he was realising the nature of 
the justification upon which 
is based the usurpation of 
VOu,. CLXXXIV.—NO, MCXIV. 
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authority by the white men 
in Malayan lands. Also, when 
he thought upon the might of 
England, despair would seize 
him. At the best, it seemed 
to him now, he was leading a 
forlorn-hope. Yet he felt no 
desire to withdraw. The hatred 
of life, which in his people leads 
not to suicide but to dmok- 
running, possessed him. He 
had no wish to live, but he 
was passionately determined 
to sell his life as dearly as he 
might. 

Messages had been sent to 
chiefs all over the country 
calling upon them in Saleh’s 
name to rise against the white 
men, but the response made 
had been feeble. The chiefs 
preferred to await events, to 
see how the cat would jump, 
and once more the paralysing 
want of cohesion, which al- 
ways frustrates attempts at 
concerted action among Malays, 
foredoomed the outbreak to 
early failure. But though there 
was no general rising in Saleh’s 
favour throughout the State, 
a wide sympathy was felt for 
him by men who recalled that 
he was his father’s son, a prince 
to whom they were bound by 
ties of hereditary loyalty. For 
their own wellbeing they hesi- 
tated to throw in their lot 
with him; but the memory of 
a decade and a half of peace 
enjoyed and benefits reaped 
under British rule did not 
suffice to induce the natives 
to show themselves active sup- 
porters of the representatives 
of the new régime. Here and 
there a youngster, more hot- 
blooded than his fellows, slipped 
away to join the insurgents, 
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and the good wishes of his 
friends and relatives went with 
him; but for the rest Saleh’s 
people were prepared to afford 
him none save negative assist- 
ance. They would not help 
the white men, they would 
even go the length of delay- 
ing their preparations and of 
putting obstacles secretly in 
their way, but that was the 
limit of the personal risk which 
they were willing to incur. 
Even the call of Muhammadan 
to Muhammadan, of folk of 
the As-Senusi Brotherhood to 
their brethren, fell on deaf ears. 
It was well known that this 
Jehad was not the Holy War 
which the Saiyid had foretold, 
that Saleh and Raja Pahlawan 
Indut had raised the green 
standard prematurely, of their 
own motion, without orders 
from the head of the brother- 
hood. If victory lay for a 
space with them, then the wild 
fire of a holy war might, 
perhaps, spread throughout 
the State; but for the present 
Pélésu was content to wait. 
Even the young men who had 
dreamed of the old days, and 
had thought that they longed 
mightily for their return when 
that return seemed to be im- 
possible, began of a sudden to 
count up the cost of unsuccess- 
ful rebellion. Raja Pahlawan 
Indut appealed to their im- 
aginations, and Saleh was the 
scion of their royal house. 
Young blood and their Malayan 
hearts urged them to join in 
the struggle; but the large 
measure of material prosper- 
ity which they had gotten 
furnished a ballast of saner 
sounsels, The vast majority 
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saw wisdom in a prudent wait- 
ing upon events. 

Meanwhile, Saleh was find- 
ing himself once more the 
Merovingian King, with Raja 
Pahléwan as his Mayor of the 
Palace, as completely under 
tutelage as ever was a Malayan 
Raja to the British Resident 
appointed to the charge of his 
State. Everything was done 
in his name, for that name 
lent force to the cause, but 
often enough even the formal- 
ity of consulting him had not 
previously been observed,— 
almost as often the thing done 
was to him an abomination. 
In warfare Raja Pahlaiwan 
Indut was an expert; his 
reputation for valour and 
strategy stood high in the 
land ; his word carried weight 
and authority with his fellows; 
Saleh was only required to be 
present as a symbol of Malayan 
royalty, to do what he was 
advised, and to keep out of 
personal danger. His life, not 
his individual leadership, was 
precious to the cause. 

After a fortnight spent— 
Saleh would have said 
“wasted” —in preparations, 
the mustering of the cowed 
peasants of the valley, the 
building of a large stockade 
in the centre of a rice-swamp 
at a place called Ulu Pényfidah, 
where Saleh’s headquarters 
were established, and the col- 
lection of mountains of supplies, 
Raja Pahlawan Indut led off 
a rabble of some five hundred 
men to make an attack upon 
Wilson’s fortified post at Kuala 
Pflas. Saleh pleaded hard to 
be allowed to go with the war 
party, but the old men who 
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now formed his council would 
not hear of it. Accordingly 
he remained behind with the 
women and children, the im- 
pedimenta, and a strong force 
to guard him. He felt like a 
prisoner, as though he had lost, 
not recovered, his liberty: his 
position was to him at once 
ignominious and shameful, and 
he was rent by an agony of 
suspense. 

The attack failed badly. 
Wilson had had ample time 
in which to strengthen his 
defences and to complete his 
arrangements; the surprise, 
so successful in the night 
assault on the police-station, 
could not be repeated; the 
charge of fifty youths, intoxi- 
cated by excitement, enthusi- 
asm, and fanaticism, and led 
in person by Raja Pahlawan, 
was met by a withering fire 
from behind the Government 
stockade; and an attempted 
siege was put an end to by 
the arrival of large reinforce- 
ments from Kuala Pékéra. 
With those reinforcements 
came Saleh’s old friend Jack 
Norris, who, on account of his 
intimate knowledge of Pélésu 
and its people, had been sent 
tc take charge of the State in 
this hour of stress — Craster, 
the Resident, being absent on 
leave, and his locum tenens 
being considered too inexperi- 
enced to grapple successfully 
with the emergency. 

It was a disorderly and 
woebegone- looking mob that 
straggled into Saleh’s stockade 
when the retreat from Kuala 
Pilas had been made, and the 
tale they had to tell was a 
sorry story. These men, who 
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had been so intoxicated and up- 
lifted by a facile victory, were 
cast into the depths of despond- 
ency by the first check. The 
sight of them filled Saleh with 
an angry disgust and contempt. 

But the news which touched 
him most closely was the com- 
ing of Jack Norris. Mentally 
he contrasted the grip and the 
grit, the calm, keen force of 
the man, with the feeble quali- 
ties of the men about him. 
What chance had any of them, 
he thought, against him? Also 
the re-entry of Jack Norris 
into his life made him plumb 
suddenly with an intense self- 
hatred the depths to which he 
had fallen since that day so 
long ago on board the P. & O. 
steamer at the Albert Docks! 
Old memories crowded upon 
him and set him to the weary 
task of re-living in imagination 
the past five years, noting 
each failure that marked, as 
it were with a tombstone on 
the grave of dead hopes, every 
stage of that woful progress. 
And yet, looking back with 
the clear eyes of one who be- 
lieves himself to be very near 
to death, Saleh could not see 
how events could have been 
shaped by him into a mould 
other than that which they 
had taken. From first to last 
circumstances had been against 
him, At one time it was the 
part of him which had been 
developed by his training in 
England that had led to his 
undoing ; at another it was the 
Malay in him that had be- 
trayed him into paths whence 
there was no return. He had 
never had a chance, never had 
a chance! He had been han- 
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dicapped from the outset by 
his birth and breeding, han- 
dicapped yet more cruelly, 
because wantonly, needlessly, 
fruitlessly, by the folly which 
had tried so vainly to turn 
him into the likeness of an 
Englishman. He saw himself, 
like Muhammad’s coffin, sus- 
pended betwixt earth and 
heaven,—unfitted by training 
to be a Malay raja, unsuited 


by nature to be an English. 
man—a hybrid, a waif, an out- 
cast, and now, alas, an outlaw! 
For it was to this that the 
long tale of mistakes had 
brought him,—to be the leader 
of a band of ragamuffins, 
whose savagery sickened and 
appalled him, and to be fight- 
ing a futile fight against the 
man who had been to him his 
best friend ! 


XXV. 


Norris did not allow any 
grass to grow under his feet. 
He knew with what rapidity 
the flame of insurrection can 
spread at times in Oriental 
lands ; he remembered the rep- 
utation for pugnacity and law- 
lessness which the people of 
Pélésu had borne twenty years 
earlier, when he had filled the 
post of Political Agent at the 
King’s court; he was watch- 
ing the growth of the As- 
Senusi Brotherhood through- 
out Malaya with keen anxiety, 
recognising in it a new force, 
the effect of whose operation 
remained yet to be determined. 
All things combined to make 
delay fatal. From the first, 
too, he had excellent informa- 
tion. Of old he had known, 
or had been known by, every 
man, woman, and child in the 
State, and had won for himself 
@ name among the natives as 
a good man to deal with and 
a bad man to cross. Now old 
acquaintances seemed to spring 
out of the ground on every 
side, ready to aid him with 
news, with transport, with 
men. Wilson could not under- 


stand the sudden transforma- 
tion wrought in his people, 
who, a few days earlier, had 
been such sluggards in the 
white man’s cause, but in truth 
the reasons were simple enough. 
The abortive attack on Kuala 
Pilas had dealt a severe blow 
to the prestige of Raja Pahla- 
wan Indut, and had shown the 
natives that Saleh’s was, from 
the outset, a lost cause. Now 
the rail-sitters were scrambling 
down hastily upon the Govern- 
ment side of the fence, and 
were eager to obliterate the 
memory of past lukewarmness 
by present zeal. Also the 
coming of Jack Norris had 
impressed the popular mind 
with the notion that the 
Government meant business, 
and that that business would 
now be done with thorough- 
ness. 

Norris’s force moved swiftly 
up the Pfilas valley, partly by 
river, partly by land, sweeping 
all before them, meeting with 
only a fitful and sporadic re- 
sistance, losing a considerable 
number of men in ambushes, but 
suffering nothing to check the 
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steady advance. The villages 
were mostly deserted, and 
showed signs of the evil things 
which they had suffered during 
the six weeks that had seen the 
resurrection of nativerule. At 
every stage of the journey 
fugitives joined them in shoals, 
for Saleh’s supporters were 
melting away like snow under 
a strong sun, It was nearing 
crop- time, and the peasants 
were anxious to get back to 
their fields; the month and a 
half during which they had 
once more been at the mercy 
of a Malayan raja and his 
followers had caused them to 
accumulate a number of un- 
enviable experiences; more- 
over, Saleh’s cause was now, 
in the eyes of the blindest, a 
forlorn-hope. 

Saleh witnessed the defec- 
tion of his people with a 
species of cold despair. Their 
fickleness, their lack of con- 
tinuity of purpose, their in- 
ability to fight an uphill fight 
sturdily and with constant 
hearts, the speed with which 
adversity cooled their fiery en- 
thusiasm, all filled him with 
disgust. These things seemed 
to seal the race to which he 
belonged with the curse of 
Reuben: “Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.” 

In Raja Pahliwan Indut 
(Raja Haji Abdullah, prudent 
soul, had decided not to join 
the force until the turn events 
were likely to take was more 
clearly indicated) the whole- 
sale- desertion roused fury and 
rage which seemed to threaten 
apoplexy. He raved through 
the camp like one possessed 
by devils, cursing, exhorting, 
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trying to shame his followers 
into fidelity, seeking, but in 
vain, to inspire them with 
courage and constancy; but 
all his efforts were fruitless. 
Every hour saw the number 
of the insurgents dwindling 
apace. At last, even he was 
forced to admit that the game 
was lost. Norris’s force was 
distant barely half a dozen 
miles from Saleh’s stockade at 
Ulu Pényfdah; the bulk of 
several of the parties sent out 
to lay ambushes and arrest his 
progress had deserted incon- 
tinently to the white men. 
On the morrow he would be 
at the doors of the stockade, 
and only a handful of Saleh’s 
adherents remained to man 
the defences. 

Raja Pahlaiwan, glowering 
and fuming, explained these 
things to Saleh, and pointed 
with his chin, Malay fashion, 
in the direction of the forest, 
which rose in a vast, sombre 
wall half a mile across the 
grazing-grounds. 

“When the big house is 
untenable, the little house 
avails: when the house - prop 
snaps, one must be content to 
substitute a rough-hewn pole,” 
he said, quoting a proverb of 
his people. “We must get us 
to the jungle yonder. There 
alone lieth safety. The white 
men will follow, but they will 
never catch us. These rotten- 
livered folk who will not 
stand by us, will yet aid us 
to hide and to eseape. In 
the end, Allah being. willing, 
we shall win free of this land 
of Pélésu, and in exile find 
safety.” 

But Saleh would have nought 
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of such counsel. This futile 
attempt to raise the green 
standard of the Prophet, and, 
rallying the warriors of Pélésu 
about it, to drive the white 
folk from the land, had been 
yet another, and his greatest, 
failure: but it should be his 
last. The crowning ignominy, 
he felt, would be to seek safety 
in flight ere he had struck so 
much as a blow with his own 
hand in the war which was 
of his making. Also, he had 
no further use for life. He 
had no place either amid the 
new conditions or the old. It 
remained only to ring down 
the curtain. 

Finding him fixed in his 
resolve, Raja Pahlawan, albeit 
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cursing, not for the first time, 
the teaching of the devils by 
which the white men had 
caused his prince to be pos- 
sessed, decided on his part to 
make a virtue of necessity. 
His code of chivalry forbade 
the idea of desertion. He 
would stand by Saleh, and 
perhaps a score of his followers 
would do the like. Those who 
desired to depart were set free 
to follow their inclination; the 
men who remained swore on 
the Kurfn to abide with Saleh 
while life still was in him. 

Then grimly they set about 
preparing for the fight which, 
they felt, was to be the last 
that many of them would ever 
see. 


XXVI. 


Ulu Pényidah is a compact 
village, situated in the heart 
of a valley, shaped like a horse- 
shoe, enclosed by jungle-covered 
hills, The Pényiidah, a little 
sparkling stream, barely two 
feet in depth, tumbles out of 
the forest, and chatters down 
the valley, tossing a glistening 
mane of splashing, broken 
water. To the right and the 
left rice - fields and grazing- 
grounds, dotted sparsely with 
tiny villages set upon little 
hills under the shade of coco- 
nut palms, spread away to the 
edge of the lowering forest. 
The place is, as it were, a green 
oasis of cultivation and clear- 
ing in the broad desert of 
woodland. It was in the 
village of Ulu Pényfidah, on 
the right bank of the stream, 
and surrounded by wide rice- 


swamps, that Saleh had his 
stockade. 

Much labour had gone to the 
strengthening of that place. 
The earthworks were from fif- 
teen to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, faced and surmounted by 
a high wooden stockade, cun- 
ningly loopholed. Flanking 
caponiers abutted at each 
angle and commanded each 
wall; two strong fences had 
been raised without the stock- 
ade at distances of fifteen and 
twenty-five feet respectively, 
encircling the whole, and the 
intervening spaces were sown 
thickly with calthrops, and 
mined with pitfalls, each har- 
bouring a murderously sharp-- 
ened stake. The deep mud of 
the rice-swamps formed an 
outer and final line of defence. 
It was, Norris saw at a glance, 
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a villainous place to attempt 
to rush. 

He had three six - pounder 
guns with him, and these he 
posted on low hills on three 
sides of the stockade. He also, 
during the night of his arrival, 
threw up a dozen small earth- 
works to protect the piquets, 
which he placed at the edge 
of the rice-swamp in such a 
manner as to cut off all means 
of retreat for those within the 
defences. Then, these prepara- 
tions completed, he wrote to 
Saleh explaining that the latter 
was hopelessly surrounded and 
outnumbered, advising  sur- 
render, promising an amnesty, 
and winding up with a per- 
sonal appeal in the name of 
old times in England and the 
friendship which had subsisted 
between them. He also begged 
Saleh, for old sake’s sake, to 
agree to meet him and to talk 
things over, giving his word of 
honour that no unfair advan- 
tage should be taken of him if 
he should consent. 

Saleh pondered over that 
note with tears in his eyes. 
The references to the old life 
in England, and the memories 
which he and Norris shared in 
common, touched him nearly, 
but they awoke in him a pas- 
sionate self-pity, blended with 
a deep self-hatred that only 
served to put the seal upon his 
resolve. The note which he 
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returned—surely the queerest 
document that ever found its 
way out of an insurgent stock- 
ade in Asia—was scrawled 
with ink made from lamp-black 
and a pen improvised from a 
reed. It ran as follows :— 


“ DEAR MR NoRRIS,—Thank 
you for your kind letter. I am 
sorry to give so much trouble, 
but I cannot accept your terms. 
I often remember the old times 
you write of, and I think my 
heart is broken. I will come 
and see you to-night. Good- 
bye, and you must say good- 
bye to everybody for me. It 
really has not all been my 
fault, though all this fighting 
is all my doing and nobody 
else’s. You must tell Mrs Le 
Mesurier and the others that 
I was not all bad, not really. 
I don’t think sending me to 
England to be educated was 
a good plan. Good-bye again. 
—Yours, 

“MUHAMMAD SALEH.” 


“Poor little beggar,” said 
Norris, as he read these lines, 
and there was something like 
a lump in his throat. ‘“ More 
sinned against than sinning, of 
course, but I wish I knew what 
he means. He declines to ac- 
cept my terms, but says he 
will see me to-night. I won- 
der when and how he will 
come.” 


- XXVIL 


And this was the manner of 
Saleh’s coming. 

The Malayan night had shut 
down, and from a velvet heaven 





the stars blinked sleepily. The 
forest half a mile distant across 
the grazing-grounds sent out 
its dropping chorus of night- 
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song, the hum of insects, the 
gurgling call of tree-frogs, the 
occasional strident cry of an 
argus pheasant, the hoot of 
an owl, and once in a while 
the grumpy trumpeting of an 
elephant or the startled bark 
of a deer. Coolness had come 
with the darkness, a coolness 
that wooed to slumber, and the 
very earth, rustling ever so 
faintly under the slow-moving 
breezes, seemed to be stretch- 
ing itself in its sleep. To keep 
awake amid such universal 
somnolence was a_ veritable 
outrage upon the intentions of 
nature. 

So thought Ram Singh, the 
Sikh sentry at the entrance to 
Norris’s camp, as half-dozing 
he leaned upon his rifle and 
listened to the soft splashing 
of the frogs in the neighbour- 
ing swamp. They were very 
active of a sudden, those frogs, 
but he was too weary, too 
drowsy, too inert to take much 
note of them. Presently he 
caught himself up into painful 
wakefulness. His rifle had 
nearly fallen from his hands, 
and, as in a vision, he had 
seemed to see a dim figure 
draw itself out of the rice- 
swamp just ahead of him and 
creep into the bushes on his 
right. Was it really some- 
thing, or merely a figment of 
a dream? Stepping clumsily, 
after the manner of his kind, 
he tramped along his beat in 
the direction of the bushes. 
Something moved in the scrub, 
and “Who goes dar?” cried 
Ram Singh. “Friend!” came 
the prompt reply in an English 
voice, and as the sentry, re- 
assured, lowered the muzzle of 
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his rifle, something wet and 
warm leapt suddenly upon him, 
and a kris was plunged into 
his heart. Ram Singh fell to 
the ground in a limp heap, 
with a thud and a rattle of his 
accoutrements, and at once the 
peace of the night was broken 
by the ear-piercing Malayan 
yell, “ Amok! Amok! Amok!” 

A lithe yet thickset figure 
stooped above the fallen Sikh, 
withdrew the dagger which 
had done its work, and flitted 
like a bat into the sleeping 
camp, and again the stillness 
was broken rudely by that 
fierce outcry, “ Amok! Amok! 
Amok!” 

The camp, rudely awakened, 
was humming like a disturbed 
hive of bees. Men reaching 
hurriedly for their weapons 
were struggling to their feet 
and tumbling from under the 
lean-to sheds beneath which 
they had been lying,—bearded 
Sikhs, brawny Pathans, angry 
little Malays, and alert white 
men. That shadow, carrying 
death in its hand and still 
pealing its war-cry, flung out 
of the gloom and precipitated 
itself upon a knot of Sikhs 
who, crawling clumsily from 
below a palm-leaf shelter, were 
hopelessly entangled with one 
another. Swiftly the knife 
rose and fell, doing its work 
with rending wounds, and its 
bearer, rushing onward like a 
mad dog, paused not to ex- 
amine his handiwork, but 
plunged headlong deeper and 
deeper into the camp. 

As Norris leapt out of his 
hut, a pistol in his hand, a star- 
shell burst overhead, and the 
earth for a minute was illum- 
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inated wonderfully. Jack saw 
the dmok-runner, his head 
thrown back, his face, livid 
in the bluish glare, strained 
heavenward, his right arm, 
blood-stained to the elbow, 
rising and falling, the whole 
figure a picture of the delirium 
of savage wrath, of the intoxi- 
cation of that excitement to 
which the Malays, beyond all 
other people, are subject. A 
pair of short fighting drawers 
clothed the lower limbs, a 
sleeveless linen jacket fitted 
the bust closely, there was a 
huddle of sdrong about the 
waist, and a head-kerchief was 
knotted round the head, shaggy 
black locks escaping from it 
and streaming behind as the 
man ran headlong. A little 
Malay, weaponless and an in- 
carnation of panic, ran from 
his pursuit, squealing with 
terror. All this Norris saw 
in a flash. Then three rifles 
spoke at once: the dmok-run- 
ner was suddenly arrested in 
mid-career; shuddered, as a 
steam-launch shudders through 
all its length when brought to 
a standstill by collision with a 
hidden rock ; the kris fell from 
the nerveless hand; and the 
figure pitched forward on to 
its right shoulder. As it fell, 
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the star-shell aloft was ex- 
tinguished. 

“Bring a light!” cried 
Norris, and his voice was 
vibrating with emotion. The 
face of the dmok-runner had 
been strange to him, but in his 
heart there was a haunting 
fear. Had not Saleh said that 
he would visit him that night? 

A hurricane-lamp was speed- 
ily produced, and by its light 
Jack Norris gazed down upon 
the still form of the thing 
which had once been Saleh. 
Fixed upon the face was the 
expression which it had worn 
at the moment of death. The 
lips were drawn back over 
the gums, exposing the locked 
teeth, the facial muscles were 
taut and strained, the cheek- 
bones stood out prominently, 
but in the glazed eyes there 
was still a light of fierce joy. 
The gay garments in which the 
lad was clothed were drenched 
with swamp water and stained 
with the slime through which 
he had crawled. 

“Tt’s Saleh, poor little 
wretch,” cried Jack, and there 
was a catch in his voice. 
“May God forgive us for our 
sorry deeds and for our glori- 
ous intentions!” 

To which I say, “ Amen!” 


END. 











FOUND IN AN 

WHAT more significant than 
@ woman’s journal! Her char- 
acter stares forth from it, posted 
in her affectations, those little 
heroical masqueradings with 
warm self for audience, as 
glaringly as in the choice of 
fashions. For which cause a 
record of this kind offers a 
treasury to the keen and 
loving inquirer into human 
motives. 

The woman whose diary now 
lies before me may, for all I 
know, be yet alive. I never 
knew her in the flesh. Indeed 
I possess no other clue to her 
identity than may be found in 
her Christian name, Yvonne,— 
a consideration I would plead 
in excuse for this publication, 
otherwise an indelicacy. On 
page 10 of the journal, treating 
of her betrothal,—a French be- 
trothal,—it is written: ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur said, ‘My little Yvonne, 
will you crown my life?’ To 
which Mademoiselle responded, 
‘Perfectly, Charles; is it not 
arranged?’ And then he em- 
braced me with great propriety 
(trés convenablement) on both 
cheeks.” The lady, you per- 
ceive, was quite alive to what- 
ever of humour lurked in the 
situation. 

Before Charles comes on the 
scene we catch glimpses of a 
schoolgirl’s ethereal passion, 
born of the first mysterious 
languors of awakening sex, for 
a beautiful youth, not named, 
admired from the window of a 
pensionnat—“ her cloister,” she 
chooses to call it,—a window 
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overlooking a shady close where 
the fair youth is accustomed 
to walk in meditation, not all 
unconscious, mayhap, of the 
eyes of Mademoiselle Leroux’s 
fair boarders. 

She calls him her “sweet 
unknown,” and his exit is 
marked with the words, “My 
dear unknown is gone. For 
long he has not appeared to 
me in the old walk beneath 
the lime-trees. How dark the 
world! It may be he is dead. 
Lying awake, I seem to hear a 
knell. I find myself all des- 
olate, fearing the worst.” To 
which she appends a set of 
verses copied from Lamartine, 
or else echoed,—remarkable as 
being the only metrical entry 
in the journal, whereas the 
young woman of the period 
loved to choke her album with 
snippets from the favourite 
bard. 

That is all we hear of love 
until Charles, the sanctioned 
suitor, comes on the scene, 

The diary opens in 1850 at 
Mademoiselle Leroux’s semin- 
ary—a select one, we gather— 
at Versailles. Even in those 
early days Yvonne displays a 
keen eye for costume. Brief 
enigmatical jottings, lucid 
enough to the writer, record 
observations made at Sunday 
Mass or out walking in what 
she despitefully likens to a 
jail-bird’s dole of life. She 
would appear to have dreamed 
of dress at this period, for I 
read: “For my first soirée I 
dream a robe pale blue, with 
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ribbons white, like that of a 
young girl at the dancing- 
olass yesterday, only more rich 
of material.” And a little 
farther down comes the 
shrewdest epigram she has 
yet coined: “A woman 
neglectful of apparel cuts as 
sorry a figure as a plucked 
eacock ;”’ which, taking it to 
mean that fair dress should be 
as much a part of the woman 
as plumage of the bird, I ap- 
plaud heartily. 

Released at length from 
school, she journeys to her 

arents in “this ravishing 
little city” (Geneva). French, 
not Swiss, are her people; and 
we find an entry concerning 
Calvinists which is distinctly 
creditable to sweet eighteen, 
unless, as I half suspect, it 
be but the echo of some re- 
mark by one of those Gaulish 
frequenters of her mother’s 
salon, whose wit she else- 
where extols. ‘ These Pro- 
testants,” it runs, “ disgust 
me with their skeleton faith. 
Others have stripped the 
raiment from religion, but 
these have scraped the flesh 
from the bones.” 

Here is one for us: “The 
summer has come. It has 
been very hot to-day, and 
the city full of English paus- 
ing here on their way to the 
mountains. Everywhere one 
found them, errant, staring 
around them at little nothings, 
gasping ‘A-oh—A-oh,’ en- 
cumbering the streets. Some 
of them stared at our party, 
seeming to wonder at our 
being dressed for the town. 
They carry each a book. How 
papa laughed when I asked, 
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‘Is it the Bible?’ And 
Monsieur Charles, who speaks 
their language, translated my 
mistake to one of them lest 
they should think us rude to 
laugh thus. He says we are 
for them simply des indigénes. 
They are all rich people, he 
assures me, though dressed so 
strangely. It is a grotesque, 
antipathetic race, which I can- 
not tolerate.” 

We get more of the remarks 
of Monsieur Charles on men 
and manners, prefacing the 
entry of his proposal, a fore- 
gone conclusion, And then 
the diary assumes rather the 
character of a commonplace 
book, the legible entries being 
wide apart and dealing chiefly 
with abstractions. But there 
is no falling off in the enig- 
matical notes concerning cos- 
tume. Yvonne must have kept 
account of every dress she 
ever wore or saw worn effect- 
ively by other women, of the 
estimated cost of the ma- 
terials, and any slight diverg- 
ence she may have approved 
from the prevailing fashion. 

I conclude Charles to have 
been much her senior, What 
else could have given birth to 
the reflection, ‘‘It is so easy 
for a grey -haired man to 
put up with the caprice of 
@ young girl; but how diffi- 
cult for a young girl to en- 
dure the foibles, the prejudices, 
of a man of that age. These 
are hard wood, while those 
are but tendrils.” 

Upon close inspection I fancy 
I have discovered a hiatus of 
some three years between that 
complaint and the following 
entry—during which time, no 
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doubt, the book lay hid away 
half forgotten at the bottom 
of some trunk, or in the 
rarely used drawer of some 
piece of furniture like that 
late purchase of mine wherein 
I found it. To the hour of 
her discovering it again, and 
perusing it curiously with a 
riper judgment, I ascribe all 
the erasures —and they are 
many—in the earlier pages of 
the volume. Whole passages 
are crossed out: not obliterated 
for shame lest any one should 
read, but cancelled by a single 
line drawn slowly through 
them, significant of a change 
of mind she would herself 
commemorate, 

The journal comes again into 
use. 

“ Motherhood (d’étre mére) is 
summer releasing frost -bound 
fountains. I am joyous as a 
cascade. All is smiling. Ah, 
my little one! My little one!” 

“At church this morning 
the child Jesus smiled at me 
from the shoulder of that dear 
ugly St Christopher. I sup- 
pose he smiles like that at 
every mother.” 

“Now that I am a mother, 
I see everything as a child 
sees it. I kneel low with my 
baby and laugh at sunbeams, 
My prayers are childishness 
(enfantillages).” 

The nursing mother is the 
established goddess of the 
elegant French, as she was 
the idol of their half - clad 
ancestors in old Gaul. Pure 
reverence for the relationship 
of mother and child constitutes 
the morality of that nation, as 
respect of the fireside does of 
ours—the two worships being 
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substantially the same, — but 
distinguished by the cloak our 
mock - modesty throws with 
averted face over any nudity, 
however fair. It gives no 
surprise, therefore, to discover 
Charles prostrate before the 
live symbol of mankind’s con- 
tinuity, which alone gives 
power and majesty to the 
species. For what is one life, 
or one generation, detached 
from the rest? An extract, a 
mere quotation, a bar or two 
rent from the symphony. He 


is now “ce cher Charles,” 
“mon mari cheri,” and so 
forth, his hitherto prosaic 


figure tricked out in a rainbow 
garment of reflected love, gift 
of the throned goddess to 
the unswerving votary. His 
paternity sprawls without dig- 
nity at the outset, and I find 
some of his delirious babblings 
gravely registered by Madame 
as words of wisdom. These 
I forbear to quote. Have I 
not seen the squeamish islander 
turn sick at sight of the kiss 
on both cheeks exchanged with 
tears by parting grey-beards 
at a railway-station? Can’t I 
figure his cold scorn at the 
shameless exhibition of drunken 
joy offered by this peep-show 
of Monsieur Charles flounder- 
ing in the first great wave of 
paternal sentiment ? 

With the woman it is differ- 
ent. In our repugnance to 
any tribe of a reasonable 
colour, there is a tacit re- 
servation favourable to their 
women. Even the furious 
Anti-Semite would exempt a 
charming Jewess from the 
dreamed - of massacre. All 
men are interested in women ; 
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women are still more pro- 
foundly interested in them- 
selves; 80, writing feelingly 
of a woman, one is sure of the 
reader’s avidity. And France 
thrones as woman among the 
nations now, as Italy in the 
Middle Ages; so a French- 
woman, even a tame specimen, 
is doubly feminine, the accept- 
able type. 

Broken cries of rapture come 
from Yvonne in her “dear 
little villa by the placid lake,” 
where “the mountains loom 
in the distance like strong 
guardians.” The birth of a 
son and heir has transformed 
her dwelling toa temple. Nor 
is Charles the only worshipper 
there. Friends, possibly col- 
leagues of his, though we get 
no hint of his employment, 
come in the cool of evening 
with offerings of warm sym- 
pathy. A lady, Blanche by 
name, stands pilloried in the 
diary for her officious proffers 
of advice, herself being a 
mother of but six months’ 
standing. A certain young 
man wins a strong note of 
approval from Madame for his 
adoration of babies, and one 
quickens to the scent of a 
prospective lover. A French- 
woman, she should have a 
lover. The island brain de- 
mands it as not only plausible 
but just—the correct thing at 
all events. At present the 
unweaned babe is in the way, 
but we cherish hopes for by- 
and-by, being most brutal of 
taste in our readings, though 
haply lambs in the sheep- 
market of real life. 

Now, as if to glut our sav- 
agery, comes the strangest 
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entry of all, and one which 
has very greatly perplexed 
me. Amid the tuneful prattle 
of mother to babe it lifts 
head suddenly upon us like a 
snake from the flowers :— 


“ Half-way up the mountain- 
side we turned into a pathway, 
he and I, judging from its 
apparent course that it would 
lead more directly to the sum- 
mit. It was a narrow path, 
but little trodden, following a 
ledge beneath a steep face of 
rock, in places overgrown with 
brushwood, which he often 
paused to part and hold aside 
for my passage. 

“We had proceeded thus a 
long while, and were beginning 
to wonder a little when the 
path would take the upward 
turn anticipated, when a bush 
grown right across our way 
engrossed the attention of my 
dearest. He parted it, and I 
made haste to press through 
the gap. Judge of my dismay 
in finding myself on the brink 
of an immense gulf, of a preci- 
pice dropping sheer to the 
plain. I looked down one 
second fascinated, beholding 
the roofs of a village, road- 
ways, @ whole map of flat 
country, between my feet. 

“Vertigo seized me. The 
instinct of safety flung me 
prone among the bushes, heed- 
less of thorns tearing my face 
and hands. Lying thus, my 
feet projected over the chasm, 
and in my deathly terror, 
powerless as I felt to scream 
or move, it seemed that my 
body must inevitably follow, 
—that I should never dare 
to make the effort to replace 
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them on firm ground lest the 
movement should dislodge me. 


“My darling’s cry still 
sounds in my ears as he 
sprang to my succour. But— 


oh, how can [I live to tell it! 
Careless in his care for me, 
he stumbled and fell. I saw 
grey death in his face as he 
clung half on, half off, the brink 
one agonised moment. 

“¢Help! Your hand, for the 
love of God!’ I stretched no 
hand to aid him whom I would 
have died tosave. He clutched 
my robe; I could feel the 
strain. It seemed he would 
drag me down. I strove for 
life. I struck at him with feet 
and hands, a struggling beast 
in mortal terror. I beat him 
off. He swung out over the 
void, upheld only by a low 
branch of the bush which 
masked the murderous path. 
I could hear his miserable 
gasping prayers as he hung 
there in the jaws of death. 
My soul became the branch 
by which he held, straining, 
about to snap. 

“At length it gave. There 
was a noise, a crack, the 
crumbling of a little earth. 

‘All that was conscious in 
me fell with him, gyrating 
down, down, faster and ever 
faster, with a rush that choked 
and stunned ere came the kill- 
ing shock. 

“For long I lay as dead on 
the brink of that sepulchre. 
It was sunset when I again 
beheld the scene. I know not 


what force enabled me to find 
foothold and retrace the broken 
path. I moved in the gloam- 
ing helpless, hopeless, upon the 
mountain, like Pilate in search 
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of alake. Would to God that 
I had died with him! My 
soul! my soul is lost!” 


What means 
page, think you? 

Close upon it, under the 
same date, follows the in- 
ventory of a new frock, a 
description in which I can 
only decipher the word “ eau- 
de-nil,” the rest being cryptic, 
in a kind of shorthand the 
writer has gradually evolved 
for her use in this kind of 
jottings. The beloved of the 
mountain -side was not her 
husband, witness the entry 
two pages farther on: “A 
man a little unwell is a dis- 
tress, like toothache, to the 
wife tending him. A little 
rheumatism makes Charles in- 
sufferable: he gives one no 
repose from listening to his 
complaints and fears. Curi- 
ously, when he is really ill, 
his behaviour is of an angel. 
I have read this of men.” 

“A lover!” bays the savage 
hunger within us; and dram- 
atic instinct clamours in the 
same direction. I leapt to 
that conclusion on a first read- 
ing. But the succeeding pages 
yield no evidence of the settled 
melancholy such a_ tragedy 
would inevitably have cast on 
@ spirit so imaginative, sup- 
posing it not to have destroyed 
her reason. And farther on 
she has written: 

“TI am thirty-five, and fo- 
day, looking in my mirror, I 
perceive certain grey hairs. I 
grow old, and have not yet 
known love.” 


The hypothesis of a lover 


this tragic 
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must be dismissed, I decide 
with reluctance, my palate 
craving the rich flavour of 
tragedy seasoned with roman- 
tic sin. 

No. This brief scene, I con- 
tend, is fiction, not fact; and, 
like all sound fiction, is but 
truth in bloom. Which of us, 
young enough to look forward 
on the possible development of 
his life’s story, does not, while 
casting himself resolutely for 
hero, now and then experience 
a shudder at that same self’s 
potential villainy? I think 
there is no one, under God, 
entirely free from such mis- 

ivings. The worst nightmare 
for high-souled man or woman 
is thus to realise a capacity for 
turning base upon emergency. 

Our Yvonne, I conjecture, 
knew that anguish of self-dis- 
trust, quickened by a mother’s 
solicitude, which is at times a 
sword in the bosom of any 
woman. Looking forward, she 
paints on years yet blank, por- 
trays her son on the brink of 
manhood, his mother’s com- 
panion, lover-like in his care 
for her. That a moment’s 
panic might turn her to her 
child’s murtheress is a reflec- 
tion most awful in the light it 
throws on our instability. Her 
little fiction is a human con- 
fession as salutary in its lesson 
of humility and distrust of self 
as ever ghostly director heard 
from kneeling penitent. 

The discrepancy of the pass- 
age with other contents of the 
book is striking enough to 
justify my dwelling on it. 
Here and there lies a thought, 
not ill-expressed, but always, 
80 to speak, in the rough. I 
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can discover no other attempt 
to give to one that artistic 
shape which, for products of 
the brain, amounts to person- 
ality,—a play as instinctive 
with some of us as the shap- 
ing of dough or soft clay by a 
child. Yvonne kept this book 
for a purely personal record, 
designed for no other eyes 
than her own. Had it been 
otherwise, had there been any 
back-thought of an audience, 
the notes would certainly have 
been more frequent, consecu- 
tive, and of deeper elabora- 
tion. 

I suppose Yvonne’s husband 
either retired from his busi- 
ness, Whatever that. may have 
been, and returned to end his 
days in his native land, or else 
was called there in the course 
of his avocation; for a few 
lines dated from Ch4lons-sur- 
Marne tell of nostalgia for 
her “dear lake and the violet 
mountains walling paradise.” 
The French are no colonists. 
In whatever country fortune 
sets them, France is the kiblah 
towards which they turn morn- 
ing and evening; and in the 
end, if life lasts, they will 
return thither. The exact 
distanee from the frontier 
matters not: out of France is 
exile. No doubt the change 
of residence was long fore- 
seen, discussed, and looked 
forward to. 

Yvonne, whose acquaintance 
with the fatherland consists in 
recollections of Paris and its 
environs as spied from the 
seclusion of a boarding-school, 
is disappointed. Life in a pro- 
vincial town holds little to 
compensate her for the parting 
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with old friends, loved sur- 
roundings,—the fair lake now 
blue as the Aigean and glisten- 
ing to the sun, anon a pearl, 
an opal, in dark setting of a 
shadowed land ; the lake craft, 
with spread white wings, seem- 
ing at rest on the polished 
surface glassing them; the 
lake gulls screaming as they 
wheel, light as snowflakes, 
upon a background of blue 
lake, blue sky, and distant 
wavy mountains faint in haze. 
In the forecast she had drawn 
on her memories of Paris for 
hopes to alleviate the pain of 
uprooting, had dreamed of 
illumination from researches in 
the metropolis of dress, her 
art: the fact was but Chalons 
—the prefect’s wife, the gen- 
eral’s lady, and a bevy of pro- 
vincial belles behind the fash- 
ion. Geneva had more the air 
of capitals. She has been at 
pains to set down the grounds 
of her dissatisfaction, perhaps 
to convince herself it is reason- 
able :— 

“T cannot comprehend my 
husband’s infatuation with this 
place and its inhabitants. But 
then he spent his boyhood 
here ; no doubt that accounts 
for it. For me, I find it so 
far from Paris.” 

She makes the commonplace 
remark, “Some women are 
what they wear,” without pre- 
face or elucidation of any 
kind, 

She is struck by the social 
life of her compatriots, some of 
its aspects being new to her. 
“Tam astonished by the viva- 
city of my countrymen, and 
their excessive fatuity in youth; 
as if the mere good luck to be 
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a man [I translate somewhat 
freely] carried with it a right 
to the intimate favour of eve 
lady. It seems to me that the 
men of a certain age only are 
tolerable: that may be because 
I myself grow old all un. 
awares.” 

“ Society here is so limited 
that its members regard every 
well-bred newcomer as a grand 
acquisition. I am, for the 
moment, ‘the new woman,’ 
courted by all the men, old 
and young, but chiefly by the 
young, for whom the supposed 
experience of a woman neigh- 
bouring forty has the fascina- 
tion of a locked treasure-house, 
How I should have enjoyed it 
years ago! How well I should 
have amused myself! And 
now it is all nothing to me. 
In the ball-room I think not of 
any partner but of my little 
ones at home. Yet I am as- 
sured by Rosalie {her husband’s 
niece, I learn from other en- 
tries, younger by two years 
than Yvonne] that I have 
enslaved two young gentlemen, 
by their own account. The 
silly boys! Ah me, how old I 
am !” 

“The censoriousness and, be 
it said, the general chastity of 
the married women surprises 
me much, considering the 
novels they devour and the 
laxity of their conversation 
entre femmes.” 

I notice that brocade and 
watered silk of such dyes as 
gris-perle, bleu marin, and black 
have superseded more girlish 
fabrics in the record of her 
personal apparel, indicating 
that she feels the burden of 
advancing years, though she 
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cannot at this time have been 
more than seven-and-thirty. 
Her wearing of materials in 
advance of her age, by lend- 
ing a certain piquancy to a 
womanhood still fully attrac- 
tive, would account for some 
of the admiration she accepts 
so languidly. 

Of passing events, of the 
great inundation of France 
from the north-east, we learn 
hardly anything, though, if 
still resident at Chalons, she 
must have been in the thick 
of the movement. The book 
contains no personal note of 
those troubled months, though 
the record of dress is uninter- 
rupted. I suspect that this 
had become habitual with her, 
like the keeping of household 
accounts. Only—a significant 
difference — these memoranda, 
rank with her inmost thoughts, 
are kept under one cover with 
her soul’s record. 

At length we get: “They 
say Paris has fallen. I feel no 
grief for that, rather a little 
relief that the end has come 
at last. Can any woman, I 
wonder, be at the same time 
a true human mother and an 
enthusiast for war? My boy 
curses the Germans with the 
airs of a big man, promising 
himself to avenge France when 
he is grown up, while, as for 
me, I embrace him with a 
silent prayer from the heart 
that wars may cease ere then.” 

She is struck by her apathy 
in the public cause. Absorbed, 
with every one about her, in 
watching the national drama, 
she had expected at the least 
to experience some grief at 
the humiliating catastrophe so 
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fiendishly derisive of the con- 
fident predictions made by 
popular enthusiasm but a few 
months previous. Instead, she 
finds herself dumb to a blow 
which is ringing on the hearts 
of all her people. She is moved 
only with a fantastic appre- 
hension for her child. This 
alone, of the whole lurid flare 
which scorched up the Second 
Empire, she esteems worth re- 
cording. 

Forcing herself (one feels the 
effort) to drop some appropriate 
sentiment for a tear on the 
ashes of her country’s honour, 
she adds: “ Ah, that poor em- 
peror!”—a cry all womanly ; 
but rank heresy, patriotically 
speaking, at an hour when the 
foot of a foreign conqueror 
was bruising the bare neck of 
France—through Napoleon’s 
fault, people said. 

Maternity has _ shelved 
Yvonne, dramatically, as it 
removes every honest woman 
from the interest of the crowd 
that gapes after the abnormal. 
She is a planet in its place, a 
being of defined activities, a 
familiar object unheeded of 
the multitude; not an escaped 
thing running riot, a comet of 
blazing tail folks crick their 
necks to gaze at. But to the 
pale student of the heavens 
dear is the planet, a-throb with 
great tranquil wisdom of the 
planning mind, a functionating 
part and legible of the bound- 
less contrivance we just guess 
at. I protest deep reverence 
for the very limitations of the 
wife and mother. 

Yvonne has had her curious 
promptings towards the for- 
bidden fruit of the garden, but 
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these have scarcely amounted 
to temptation, I fancy. She has 
yearned, doubtless, after that 
mocking wildfire which will 
appear periodically alluring to 
every warm-blooded man and 
woman—the perfect mate, a 
creature to justify wild courses. 
But from the beaten road, tame 
though not distasteful, she has 
not diverged. Looking back 
from the bleak highland of 
forty she admits disappoint- 
ment. The road pursued from 
thence is all so same, and there 
were pleasant paths to right 


and left. But she is not quite 
serious in regret. She has 
children. 


“T am old, and I have never 
known the love we dreamt of 
as young girls, nor can I re- 
member ever to have known 


that dream quite realised in 
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the case of others. It is a 
dream, a vision unattainable as 
perfection, yet existent some- 
where I believe and trust.” 

“T understand why mater- 
nity is honoured of God Him- 
self. It is the one state 
untainted in our life down 
here. Of other joys we touch 
but fragments; this is full. 
O holy Mother of God, we hold 
to God by thee!” 

That is the last entry in the 
book of a personal nature; the 
actual last is one of those 
inventories of costume to which 
I have had frequent occasion 
to allude. The record ends 
abruptly, midway on a page, 
as life ends mostly,—an argu- 
ment for life's continuance 
somewhere, if there is any 
purpose governing it. 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF SIR JOHN HARE— HIS APPRENTICESHIP — THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE FRENCH — ‘‘ DRY COMEDY” — HIS SKILL IN STAGE 
MANAGEMENT — “THE OLYMPIC GAMES” — EXCESS IN ALL SPORTS— 
THE FATE OF CRICKET—INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION—ATHLETE AND 
ARTIST—THE FRANOCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


THE retirement of Sir John 
Hare, after more than forty 
years of active work on the 
stage, closes a chapter of 
theatrical history. In method, 
as in ambition, Sir John be- 
longs to the past. He served 
his first apprenticeship in con- 
ditions which to-day would be 
impossible. It was his good 
fortune, at the old Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, to be one of a 
company which aimed at general 
excellence rather than at the 
selfish triumph of this or that 
actor. There he was given an 
excellent chance to prove his 
versatility. It was not the 
policy of the managers to 
shackle each of their colleagues 
in the bonds of a persistent 
mannerism. Skill in one part 
did not condemn its poor 
victim to play that one part 
for life. Those that learned 
their craft under such happy 
auspices grew up capable of ac- 
complishing many things, and 
it is not their fault that they 
have been unable to hand on the 
torch of art to their successors. 
Another influence which helped 
to shape Sir John Hare's 
method was the influence of 
the Comédie Frangaise. He 
visited the Continent before 
the war, and marked with a 
red letter the day on which he 
first saw Regnier in “La Joie 





fait Peur.” He learned with 
a patient fidelity what lessons 
this actor had to teach, and 
he acknowledges with perfect 
candour the debt which he 
owes to him. “ Later in life,” 
he tells us, “ when inclined to 
exaggerate a part or step out 
of the picture, I have pulled 
myself up and said, ‘ Regnier 
would not have done that.’” 
And this confession gives us 
the true measure of Sir John’s 
skilland temperament. Think- 
ing always, like the artist that 
he is, of the general effect, he 
has never attempted to draw 
all the applause to himself. 
His style is quiet, even to 
reticence. He has _ never 
stooped to the facile em- 
broidery of a simple part, 
which is so popular to-day. He 
plays as few tricks with hand 
or voice as with the limelight. 
He remembers always that it 
is a man he is portraying, not 
a monster. His gesture is 
economical even to parsimony. 
And the result is that, when 
he is called upon to express a 
strong emotion, he does not 
fail because his means of ex- 
pression are already exhausted. 
The prevailing vice of our 
stage, which is to exaggerate 
the unimportant, has not 
touched him. We can never 
forget the august ceremony 
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wherewith Irving, in the first 
seene of “ The Bells,” permitted 
his boots to be removed,—a 
ceremony which made the rest 
of the play an anti - climax. 
The magnificent gesture with 
which the same actor, in “The 
Corsican Brothers,” lit a tiny 
cigarette at a blazing log, sur- 
vives the memory of the duel. 
Sir John Hare has never been 
guilty of like extravagances. 
His acting has always been per- 
fect in tone and in the relation 
of each part to the whole. He 
has not aimed at any other than 
a purely artistic effect. The 
late Lord Lytton described a 
performance of Sir John’s as 
‘the most refined, most finished 
and high-bred piece of dry 
comedy that I, at least, have 
ever seen on the English 
stage.” The praise is fervent, 
and not undeserved. ‘Dry 
comedy” is Sir John’s own 
province. He possesses all 
those qualities of quietude and 
distinction which are the neces- 
sary equipment of a French 
actor, and which are seldom 
seen in ourtheatre. He neither 
rises to tragedy nor descends 
to farce. Even his pathos is 
restrained to tranquillity, and 
no doubt he would think it 
shameful to rock his audience 
with sobs. Holding thus a 
middle place, he has been forced 
for the most part to win his 


greatest successes in bad plays..- 


Had he been a Frenchman, he 
would have found an excellent 
opportunity in the works of 
Augier, Sardou, and Dumas 
fils. Had he lived at the time 
of our own Restoration he could 
never have done amiss. But the 
Victorian age loved broad effects 
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both of farce and sentiment, 
and it has been Sir John’s 
misfortune not seldom to play 
in a key which did not chime 
either with his author or his 
colleagues. “A Pair of Spec- 
tacles,” in which he pleased 
the Town for many a year, 
does not stand revival. Like 
all momentary things, which 
are not far removed from us, 
it seems of an older fashion 
than the Flood, and we cannot 
but regret that he made his 
last appearance in so poor a 
comedy. In “The Gay Lord 
Quex” he found a part far 
better suited to his method, 
and perhaps he was never 
seen to finer advantage than 
in his duel with the intriguing 
manicurist. But this play, too, 
metallic in sentiment, adroit 
in facture, as it is, pays 
tribute to the emotion of its 
age, and is spoilt by a foolish 
last act which the taste of 
the eighteenth century would 
not have tolerated. How- 
ever, Sir John Hare has 
made the best of the material 
which came to his hand; and 
no playgoer will forget his 
Baron Croodle in ‘The Money- 
spinner,” his General Damas 
in “The Lady of Lyons,” his 
Sir John Vesey in “Money,” 
and, best of all, his Lord 
Kilclare in that little tour de 
force, “A Quiet Rubber.” 

It will be seen that Sir 
John Hare has his limitations ; 
and though he has essayed 
the impossible far less often 
than the most of his contem- 
poraries, he too has had his 
conspicuous failures. Unlike 
any other actor that we know, 
he has made full and free con- 
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fession of them. Shakespeare 
was always far beyond his 
reach. He could not transport 
himself into the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He has neither the 
breadth nor the carelessness for 
this high enterprise. He is a 
true child of his own age in 
art as in sympathy. His 
Touchstone is still a sad mem- 
ory of ill-placed talent. He 
admits that whatever chance 
he might have had of por- 
traying the best of Shake- 
speare’s clowns, whose humour 
is broad rather than dry, genial 
rather than caustic, “was 
marred on the first night by his 
extreme anxiety with regard 
to the production.” But the 
weight of management was 
not enough to explain his 
failure. His talent and tem- 
perament also stood in his way, 
and he speaks no more than 
the truth when he says that 
not “in any circumstances 
would he have succeeded as 
Touchstone.” One other failure 
will always be a surprise to his 
admirers. Who, indeed, would 
not have cast him with confid- 
ence for Sir Peter Teazle? Yet 
in this réle he satisfied neither 
himself nor the critics, and he 
has admitted the reason with a 
loyal candour, which the auto- 
biographies of actors have given 
us no right to expect. “I 
attribute my comparative fail- 
ure,” he says, “to the fact, 
strange as it may seem, of my 
having gone, during the early 
part of the rehearsals, to a 
matinée at which Samuel 
Phelps played the part of 
Sir Peter. It was a splendid 
performance, but charged fully 
with the mannerisms of that 
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famous tragedian. I had al- 
ways Phelps before me, and 
couldn’t get him out of my 
mind. My own original con- 
ception of the character was 
paralysed by this obsession, 
and when I came to act the 
part it was neither imitative 
nor original.” It is such pieces 
of self-criticism as this that 
give us an unexpected insight 
into the craft of the actor, and 
assure us that its processes are 
the same as the processes of 
the other arts. How many 
poets have been spoiled in the 
making by an enfeebled echo. 
of Mr Swinburne’s splendid 
effects? How many painters 
have killed their sincerity by 
gazing too long upon the 
canvases of a mannered con- 
temporary ? 

But Sir John Hare is not 
merely a comedian of rare 
accomplishment. He has also 
proved himself among the best 
managers of his time. Above 
all, he is an actor-manager who 
has not always cast himself 
for the best part. Never once 
during the many years in which 
he conducted the fortunes of 
the St James’s Theatre did he 
subordinate the general wel- 
fare to his own ambition. In 
management, as in acting, he 
aimed only at an artistic pre- 
sentation. More than once he 
resigned a part which suited 
his talent, that he might keep 
a more watchful eye upon the 
stage. ‘The ideal manager,” 
he says, “is one who can act, 
but does not.” That is a 


counsel of perfection that none 
of our actor-managers have 
followed. The most of the 
faults which have blotted the 
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English theatre during the last 
fifty years may be attributed 
to the vanity of the actor- 
manager. For his greater 
glory we have been afflicted 
with long runs, bad companies, 
and exaggerated effects. Where 
the success of one man is the 
sole end and object of a per- 
formance, it is idle to expect 
either fine acting, respectable 
dramas, or proper manage- 
ment. The actor himself, un- 
disputed master of stage and 
audience alike, speedily de- 
generates into what is known 
as a “variety artiste.” He 
cares not what becomes of his 
play so long as he is permitted 
to give his song and dance 
undisturbed by conflicting van- 
ities. And thus his theatre 
becomes a music-hall, where 
even Shakespeare is broken up 
into the necessary number of 
“turns,” and where Hamlet, 
Falstaff, and Benedick serve 
the same purpose, which is to 
show off the antics of the actor- 
manager. Against this lack of 
balance, this idle straining after 
an inartistic effect, Sir John 
Hare’s management of the St 
James’s Theatre was an elo- 
quent and practical protest. 
We can only remember one 
performance—“ As You Like 
It ”—in which his taste was at 
fault, and Shakespeare, be it 
remembered, lay far outside his 
province, For the rest, his 
mounting of plays was as reti- 
cent as his acting. Though he 
was Irving’s contemporary, he 
did not yield to the passion for 
excess, which was the besetting 
sin of the Lyceum. “Nothing 
too much” was his guiding prin- 
ciple, and he has marked the 
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limits of theatrical decoration 
so clearly, that his words should 
be written up in every green- 
room of the world. “The finest 
stage-management,” he says, 
“is often unnoticed by the 
audience and critics. Its very 
perfection causes it to be ac- 
cepted as a natural result which 
passes without comment—like 
a well-dressed woman, whose 
appearance should not dazzle 
the eye but please it. Nothing 
should be over-emphasised or 
exaggerated, so that it is only 
when your attention is drawn 
to some effect of the stage- 
management that you notice 
its existence. . . . Too much 
attention is paid to the mise 
en scéne, which should only 
form an unobtrusive back- 
ground, but one which is in 
perfect taste. The author's 
work and the actor’s interpre- 
tation of it should form the 
centre from which the eye 
should never wander.” The 
simple wisdom of these words 
needs no embellishment. They 
persuade us to hope that even 
if Sir John Hare find no new 
play suitable to his talent—the 
condition of his return to the 
theatre—he may yet find an 
opportunity of stage-manage- 
ment, and set an example in 
taste and discretion of which 
our eager, untrammelled age is 
in constant need. 


We have said that Sir John 
Hare’s guiding principle is 
“nothing too much.” The guid- 
ing principle of those who 
have organised our so-called 
“Olympic Games” is “every- 
thing in excess.” They have 
attempted, not without success, 
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to pack all the athleticism of 
the world within the borders 
of a single stadium. Failure 
might have stood them in 
better stead. There is nothing 
that kills appetite so speedily 
as a surfeit, and we may per- 
haps be forgiven if for many 
days we cannot hear of sport 
and sportsmen without im- 
patience. The history of 
athleticism, which may be said 
to culminate in the Stadium at 
Shepherd’s Bush, has been long 
and honourable. The games, 
first established in the plain of 
Elis, were the frank expres- 
sion of religious worship. The 
athletes believed devoutly that 
their prowess was acceptable 
to the god to whom they had 
taken an oath of honour and 
obedience. The quality which 
we call “sportsmanship” was 
founded in them upon a feeling 
of religious awe. For a similar 
reason all foreigners were ex- 
cluded from the privilege of 
competition. How should the 
Greeks admit to the festival 
of their supreme deity the 
worshippers of other gods? 
Thus it was that in the primi- 
tive age of Greece the Olympic 
Games were invested with a 
peculiar solemnity, which con- 
trolled the ambition of the 
athletes and made fair play an 
imperious necessity. At the 
first touch of rationalism the 
festival began to decline. 
Foreign invasion completed 
the ruin, and Nero’s coxcombry 
put a crowning affront upon 
an august institution. The 
English, the only competitors 
of the Greeks in the matter of 
sport, have controlled their 
games by other rules. They 
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have guarded their pastimes by 
no religious sanction. For them 
the sports, in which they take 
delight, have been justified by 
enjoyment. They have loved 
them for theirown sake. Thus 
they have arrived, by a different 
path, at the same goal as the 
Greeks. Their pleasure has 
been, not merely in success, ~ 
but in the exercise of their 
strength and skill. And, fol- 
lowing the Greeks, they, too, 
have exchanged their admir- 
able sentiment of sport for the 
vanity of competition. Pro- 
fessionalism, by which we do 
not mean the taking of money, 
has killed delight. What 
should be an amusement has 
become a business. In other 
words, athletics have been 
overdone. It is the general 
custom of our time thus to 
spoil whatever is comely and 
of good report. Specialism 
and the press have achieved 
that which a change of feeling 
began. Cricket, with the help 
of the reporter and under the 
stress of gate-money, has be- 
come a theatrical display. We 
hear of cricketers suffering 
from stage-fright, fearing the 
influence of a “bad press,” 
and making of an honoured 
game a mere excuse for 
discomfort. We see elevens 
of undergraduates, who in 
the recklessness of youth 
should face all hazards with 
equanimity, timidly forgetting 
that it is their business to make 
runs, and, like actors, losing the 
general purpose of the game in 
a feverish anxiety for their own 
safety. What the worship of 
averages inaugurates is finished 
by the love of money. We are 
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not convinced that the tri- 
angular duel of England, Africa, 
and Australia is a good thing 
in itself. There can be no 
doubt that the financial diffi- 
culty, which stands in its way, 
is inadequate and irrelevant. 
The worst is, that greed soon 
kills the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. And if cricket 
is to survive the prevailing 
professionalism, it must be 
born again in simplicity and 
humbleness, must thrive once 
more upon the village greens, 
and limit its ambition to con- 
tests between the counties, and 
to annual struggles for su- 
premacy of gentlemen against 
players. 

The many and diverse sports 
pursued in the Stadium are 
asked to face a disadvantage 
of which cricket knows nothing. 
The competition in them is open 
toallcomers. The contest is not 
so much a contest of individual 
sportsmen as of nations. In 
this respect our modern games 
are the direct antithesis of the 
games of Olympia. Nor do 
we think that the change of 
plan is justified by its results. 
The common agreement that 
the internationalisation of 
sport makes for peace has 
little to support it. Even in 
their golden age the Olympic 
Games brought but a truce to 
Greece. The great issues of 
peace and war are not decided 
upon accidents so _ trivial. 
Germany is not likely to stay 
her hand because the English 
champions are superior to her 
own on the running path. 
England will not look upon 
American diplomacy with a 
kinder eye because an Ameri- 
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can has thrown the hammer 
farther than any athlete that 
came before him. These are 
isolated examples of human 
prowess, and no more. Will 
the cause of peace be served 
by the careless charges of foul 
play which have already been 
brought on behalf of dissatisfied 
competitors? Does any one be- 
lieve that the complaints which 
have disgraced the foreign 
press make for goodwill among 
the nations? War, in truth, is 
a matter not of feeling but of 
policy. Sentiment never yet 
restrained a nation which 
believed itself better armed 
than its neighbour. It is 
not better acquaintance which 
tightens the friendship of rival 
countries, but armaments of 
equal strength and precision. 
To attempt to check warfare 
by an athletic meeting is like 
trying to dam a waterfall with 
a spider’s web. And if inter- 
national competition has no 
good influence upon politics, 
it does little to advantage the 
cause of sport. It removes 
athletics yet another step from 
their legitimate end. The 
champions of each nation seem 
to believe that they are up- 
holding their nation’s honour 
as well as proving their 
strength and suppleness. Sport 
is pursued less and less for 
sport’s sake. Facile arguments 
concerning the decadence of 
this people or of that are estab- 
lished on insufficient premises. 
Ancient methods are changed 
by the momentary victory of 
somebody else, and pleasure 
becomes a yet more strenuous 
business. The ill results of 
internationalism have already 
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been seen at Henley, whose 
regatta has been mistaken for 
a meeting-place of champions. 
When a crew, composed of 
undergraduates, the most of 
whom had already worn them- 
selves out in the service of 
their colleges, was beaten by 
a Belgian eight, fresh and un- 
fatigued, we were told on every 
hand that the death-knell of 
English rowing had sounded. 
Though the alarm was false, 
it has intensified the strain of 
competition, and has helped to 
deprive what was once no more 
than a pleasant picnic of its 
unique character. After all, 
we may pay too high a price 
for the privilege of testing our 
own prowess by the standards 
of the world. 

In ancient Greece athletes 
were few, spectators were 
many. We seem to have re- 


versed the proportion. Though 
more champions have been 
gathered together in London 
than ever assembled in one 
place, the Stadium has been 


uncomfortably empty. What 
causes this lack of interest is 
uncertain. Some attribute it 
to a spirit of general inaction, 
which is said to be enfeebling 
England. We cannot accept 
so grim an explanation. The 
reasons, we think, are far more 
obvious. In the first place, the 
spectacular element of sport is 
becoming tiresome. The idle 
man cannot turn round without 
some occasion of satisfying his 
curiosity. Lord’s and the Oval 
are always there to tempt his 
shilling. The University Match 
and Henley Regatta were no 
less frequented this year than 
in other times. The crowds, 
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which shout themselves hoarse 
when a cup-tie is being fought, 
increase always in magnitude 
and enthusiasm. But there is 
a point which not even the 
energy of our sightseers will 
overpass; and the Olympic 
Games came upon a _ people 
jaded with gazing idly upon 
the activity of others. That 
is one reason. Another is the 
complexity of interest which 
the Stadium presents. It is 
well enough to follow one race 
with one pair of eyes. The 
brain is bewildered in the 
presence of half a dozen 
contests fought out simultan- 
eously—on foot and on bicycle, 
on land and on water. The 
mere effort to see confuses the 
mind, and destroys the simple 
spectator’s power of attention. 
Not even Barnum’s celebrated 
circus, in which three perform- 
ances were given at one and 
the same time, was so fruitful 
a cause of perplexity as the 
arena at Shepherd’s Bush. 
Now you wonder whether the 
man on the bicycle will beat 
the swimmer. Now you are 
in doubt whether the hero on 
the horizontal bar will outleap 
the high-jumper, and you go 
away with a blurred image of 
impossible conflicts and mon- 
strous rivalries. A yet more 
potent reason why the Stadium 
is deserted is the lack of ad- 
vertisement. The people will 
do what it is told to do—that 
and no more. And it has not 
been told loudly enough to 
watch the orgie of athleticism 
which has been taking place 
in Shepherd’s Bush. It is not 
that we are inactive. It is 
that we lack initiative. The 
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daily paper has long been our 


incentive and our inspiration. 
If it tells us to subscribe, we 
put our hand in our pocket. 
If it had told us earlier and 
more insistently that it was 
our duty to applaud the ath- 
letic representatives of all 
nations, we should have ap- 
plauded in our thousands, even 
though the sky descended upon 
us with torrents of rain. It 
is not a consoling reflection, 
but it cannot be evaded, and 
when next the athletes of the 
whole world visit these shores, 
which happily will not be for 
many years, the press, if it 
still exist, must begin its cam- 
paign with a better foresight, 
and instruct its willing slaves 
in their proper duty. Mean- 
while, it is doubtless a satis- 
faction to those who put their 
faith in specialism to know 
that during the last few weeks 
hammers have been hurled 
farther, bicycles have been 
urged more swiftly upon the 
cinder track, the human foot 
has travelled more rapidly over 
the earth, than ever before in 
the experience of the world. 
Only the churl, who will not 
admit that the cutting of 
records is the whole duty of 
man, wonders whether we are 
any better for it, and remem- 
bers that the territorial army 
is still unenrolled. 


By a piece of good fortune 
the Stadium is the near neigh- 
bour of the Franco - British 
Exhibition. It is easy to pass 
from the running-track to the 
realm of the arts and sciences, 
and as you thus pass you cannot 
but compare the sure accom- 
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plishment of the athletes with 
the fumbling imperfections of 
the greatest artists and in- 
ventors. The sermon which 
Hazlitt preached on the per- 
formance of the Indian jugglers 
comes unbidden to the mind. 
Within his sphere the victorious 
athlete is absolute. His triumph 
is beyond criticism or accident. 
If a runner cuts the record, 
you do not judge whether it 
was done well or ill. You 
marvel only that it was done. 
And thus the greatness of the 
athlete is undisputed, so long 
as youth and strength are with 
him. How different is the fate 
of those who essay more diffi- 
cult tasks! Fashion and a 
changing taste assail them. 
They compete not with their 
contemporaries only, like 
sprinters over a hundred yards, 
but with the masters of all 
the ages. There remains, as 
Hazlitt pointed out, the differ- 
ence between cleverness and 
genius, between what is trans- 
itory and what is permanent; 
and if the greatness of the 
runner is uncontested while 
it lasts, the greatness of the 
man who aims higher than at 
an athletic victory is recog- 
nised when he is dead and 
gone, when the speed of his 
swiftest contemporary is not 
even a memory. And yet, by 
a kind of paradox, it is the 
works of art and science, per- 
manent though they be, which 
suggest doubt and discussion. 
Nor in the Franco - British 
Exhibition is the opportunity 
of criticism wanting. Here are 
gathered together the manifold 
fruits of human ingenuity. 
The past and the present are 
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set before our eyes. France, 
Great Britain, and her Col- 
onies have contributed the 
wonderful products of their 
skill, and if we bow our heads 
before the mysterious splen- 
dours of the Machinery Hall, 
if we acknowledge the con- 
quering supremacy of science, 
we still look at the province 
of the arts with a question- 
ing eye. 

The group of buildings called 
the White City is at once a 
surprise and a satisfaction. 
Never has a livelier design 
been seen in England. It 
is large, effective, and orig- 
inal, Admirably suited to its 
purpose, it gives us a just 
impression of lightness and 
impermanence. If we compare 
it with the palaces which 
glittered on the banks of the 
Seine in 1900, we might say 
that it is bizarre while they 
were elegant, or in other words, 
that the architects had been 
loyal to the temperament of 
Great Britain. If in detail it 
is less pleasing than in mass, 
its flower- gardens would not 
disgrace the taste and fancy 
of France, and you may wander 
many a long day in this en- 
chanted spot without weari- 
ness. Above all, the exhibition 
of pictures, French and British, 
affords an excellent opportunity 
of renewing an acquaintance 
with the art of thirty years 
ago, and of noting once more 
the heresies and gospels of 
conflicting schools. Here, for 
instance, are the pre-Raphael- 
ites, who yet speak, though 
dead in influence. Hopeless 
indeed is the task which they 
attempt who would cut them- 
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selves loose from the chain 
of tradition. The friends and 
pupils of Rossetti, neglecting 
the teaching of centuries, chose 
an arbitrary period for their 
imitation, and the result is 
that their works, once highly 
prized, bear the appearance to- 
day of skilful exercises. They 
display as much originality as 
the experiments of modern 
scholars in Greek and Latin 
verse. The movement which 
inspired them receded into 
oblivion long ago, and has left 
them like strange shells upon 
the beach of time. But even 
Burne-Jones appears plain and 
well-ordered by the side of 
Madox Brown, whose much- 
praised masterpiece—‘ Work” 
—contains within a narrow 
space every quality which a 
picture should not possess. The 
drama at which it aims is 
lost or exaggerated. Its senti- 
mentality appals the spectator, 
and its vast collection of con- 
flicting colours suggests the 
haphazard effect of a kaleido- 
scope rather than the deliberate 
intention of a painter. To turn 
from such vain experiments 
as these to the quiet master- 
pieces of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, or, in the French 
Section, to the works of Manet, 
is to understand what follies 
they commit who wantonly 
outrage the laws of an honoured 
convention. 

In every exhibition of modern 
times one question has asked 
itself, Is invention dead? In 
furniture, in costume, in all the 
applied arts, it is the old that 
is better. And it is better 
because it is sincere. Neither 
in France nor in England has 
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a beautiful style been evolved 
since the days of the Empire. 
Then continuity seems to have 
been snapped, and the artificers 
of to-day can do no more than 
copy the ancient patterns. We 
can assign no style to the Third 
Republic or to Edward VII. 
We admit all styles, and invent 
none. Our eclecticism is im- 
partial and unprejudiced, and 
that is all that may be said for 
it. The furniture which fills 
our houses, if it be new, is made 
(we hope) of seasoned wood, 
and accurately finished. But 
it is not of this time. In form 
it is Jacobean, or it follows the 
model of Chippendale, or it 
apes the fashion of Louis XVI. 
And to the exhibitions of the 
future we shall have nothing to 
contribute. Our generation will 
pass away, leaving behind it 
little that is authentically its 
own. Its fame will be the 
fame of the collector. It has 


shown a proper reverence for 
the past. It has saved from 
destruction the beautiful chairs 
and tables which the taste of 
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the early Victorian age exiled 
to the cellar or the garret. In 
doing this it has deserved well 
of the State, though its service 
is none of the highest. How- 
ever, it is not merely for what 
it contains, though it contains 
much, that the White City is 
memorable. It is memorable 
because it marks an amiable 
change in our national life, 
We are learning at last to defy 
our climate, to live out of 
doors, and to amuse our friends 
in the open air for the first 
time. We are fully awake to 
the fact that London, like 
Paris, is a city of tourists and 
entertainment, and even if ex- 
hibitions are no better peace- 
makers than athletic sports, 
even though the entente be no 
more cordiale next year than 
last, the White City will re- 
main, with its exotic villages, 
its restaurants, and its gardens, 
to prove, what should long ago 
have been evident, that Eng- 
land, no less than other coun- 
tries, understands the pleasures 


of gaiety. 
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Few better illustrations of the 
old proverb, “The more haste 
the less speed,” could anywhere 
be found than in the present 
condition of Parliamentary 
legislation. The two great 
reforms, the Education and 
Licensing Bills, the promise of 
which went a long way to 
seoure the Liberal majority at 
the last General Election, have 
hung fire ever since; and now, 
when the third session of Par- 
liament has already lasted six 
months, are no nearer com- 
pletion than they were before. 
The Old Age Pensions Bill, 
which, with the collapse of 
the Licensing and Education 
Bills, has now come to the 
front, is the only thing which 
the Ministry have to show in 
redemption of the numerous 
pledges which they scattered 
about so largely while they 
were in Opposition. For the 
Irish Universities Bill is not a 
measure of the first class, and 
never held a foremost place in 
the Government programme. 
Some secondary legislation has 
been accomplished, but not of 
the kind which served to bait 
the Liberal hook on the eve of 
the last great struggle. The 
Government stand convicted of 
having climbed into power by 
pledges which they have been 
totally unable to fulfil, And 
nothing can be more certain 
than that the frequent repeti- 
tion of such spectacles as the 
House of Commons, not for the 
first time, now presents, must 
ere long destroy all public con- 





fidence in that branch of the 
Constitution, with what further 
results it might be interesting 
to consider if we had the space 
at our command. 

Mr Asquith’s statement on 
the 10th of last month with 
regard to the course of public 
business during the remainder 
of the session was unsatisfac- 
tory, not so much for what it 
said, as for what it left unsaid. 
The House is to adjourn on the 
1st of August, and meet again 
on the 12th of October. We 
object to autumn sessions for 
several reasons. But Mr As- 
quith had got affairs into such 
a muddle that he could not 
very well help himself; and he 
has to deal with a class of 
supporters who derive their 
whole importance from being 
Members of Parliament, and 
would like to sit in the House 
the whole year round, talk in 
it all day, and sleep in it all 
night. The list of Bills which 
the Prime Minister declared 
must be placed on the Statute 
Book before the 1st of August 
included, among others of less 
interest,— 

Finance Bill. 

Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. 

The Registration Bill. 

The Friendly Societies Bill. 

The Tuberculosis Prevention 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The Post Office Savings Bank 
Bill. 

The Telegraph Construction 
Bill. 

The Irish Universities Bill. 
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Thus we see that, with two 
exceptions, one of them rather 
doubtful, practically the whole 
of the more important busi- 
ness to which Government 
stood committed at the open- 
ing of Parliament has been 
thrown over to the autumn ses- 
sion, in which it is perfectly 
certain there will be no time to 
consider one quarter of it. The 
Licensing Bill, the Education 
Bill, the Eight Hours Bill, the 
Housing Bill, the Protection 
of Children Bill, for which six 
months have been insufficient, 
have all to be crowded into the 
ten weeks which lie between 
Michaelmas and Christmas. As 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out 
in his very opportune and 
telling speech, it is almost 
certain that we shall have 
a repetition in December of 
the scramble that disgraced 
June and July; and that the 
guillotine will be used unspar- 
ingly to force through undi- 
gested legislation, leaving at the 
same time a heavy residuum to 
encumber the next session. That 
session is already mortgaged, 
and thus Government are ac- 
cumulating liabilities on lia- 
bilities with seemingly as little 
care for what is to follow as 
the prodigal who lives on credit, 
and keeps on “not minding,” as 
Rawdon Crawley said, “so long 
as Levy would renew.” How 
long the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment will go on renewing 
remains to be seen. 

It is idle to plead in extenu- 
ation of the present state of 
affairs the delay occasioned by 
the death of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman. Parliament 
opened a week or ten days earlier 
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than usual, and by proroguing 
at the usual time, about the 
10th of August, Government 
would have had a full-time 
session for the work before 
them. That they have broken 
down so egregiously is due 
partly to their own mismanage- 
ment, partly to the substitution 
of a dozen little parties in the 
House of Commons for the old 
two-party system, under which 
alone, in our opinion, Parlia- 
mentary Government can be 
successfully carried on. 

The guillotine, which has 
been used by the present Gov- 
ernment as an instrument for 
everyday work, instead of being 
reserved, as was originally 
intended, for extraordinary 
emergencies, has been power- 
less to expedite legislation. 
And this is worth noticing, 
because it shows how deep- 
seated the evil is. Freedom 
of debate has been reduced 
to vanishing-point. The Com- 
mittee stage of legislation 
has been virtually abolished ; 
all the old safeguards for pru- 
dent and well-considered legis- 
lation have been broken down, 
except so far as they survive 
in the House of Lords. But 
all in vain. The new system 
won’t work. 

Throughout the session there 
has been one continuous com- 
plaint of the congestion of 
business in the House, com- 
bined with equally indignant 
protests against the means 
taken to relieve it. The 
dual evil, the bane and 
the antidote, the congestion 
and the closure, are the re- 
sult of causes for which Mr 
Asquith, it must be owned, 
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is only partially responsible. 
He is responsible for them 
so far as giving in to the 
clamour of discordant groups, 
each pressing for the immedi- 
ate satisfaction of its own 
demands, has been one obvious 
cause of it. The expectations 
held out by the Government 
only whetted the appetite of 
the suitors. They led to the 
belief among various sections 
of the party that they had 
only to ask with sufficient per- 
tinacity and they were sure 
to receive. Inexperienced in 
Parliamentary procedure, they 
never dreamt that they were 
asking for practical impossi- 
bilities. And Mr Asquith has 
at last judged it necessary to 
drop a hint which may tend 
perhaps to open the eyes of 
his more reckless and vociferous 
supporters. Had the Govern- 
ment always acted on the 
principle which he commended 
to his hearers on the 10th 
of June at the National 
Liberal Club, and concentrated 
their energies on a smaller 
number of measures, much 
greater progress would have 
been made. Many years ago 
John Bright pointed out the 
inevitable consequences of a 
Parliamentary scramble, such 
as had commenced even in his 
own day. If six arms were 
thrust through a window only 
big enough to hold three, each 
in hopes of clutching its own 
particular object, the chances 
were that none of them 
would get anything. Had Mr 
Asquith possessed sufficient 


moral courage to say No to 
some among his numerous ap- 
plicants, he would have found 
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himself in a much better posi- 
tion to-day, and have earned 
the respect of all true lovers 
of representative institutions. 
But the root of the mischief 
lies a step farther back—in the 
complete disorganisation of the 
party system, which alone 
makes possible that dispersion 
of Parliamentary energy to 
which Mr Asquith referred. 
Parties were formerly dis- 
ciplined bodies, obedient to the 
call of their leaders, and if 
private members had schemes 
of their own which they were 
anxious to further, they did 
not obtrude them on _ the 
Government so as materially 
to interrupt the course of busi- 
ness, But what is the case 
now? The Government were 
quite prepared to accept a 
compromise on the Education 
Bill on the lines suggested by 
the Bishop of St Asaph. 
Whether the Church of Eng- 
land would have agreed to it 
or not is another question. But 
if the attempt had been made 
some modus vivendi might have 
been struck out which would 
have terminated, at all events 
for the present, this disastrous 
controversy. But the Free 
Church party said No, Ministers 
were not to do it; and the 
result is the postponement of 
the measure till the autumn, 
when it is not unlikely that 
the same tactics will be 
pursued. This is one way of 
hindering legislation which 
arises from the disintegration 
of the old party system. The 
Temperance party in the House 
of Commons have played a 
similar game. They forced the 
Government to proceed with 
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the discussion of important 
changes when there was no 
time for the proper considera- 
tion of them, thereby of course 
increasing the chance of 
further delays in the autumn. 
Lord Morley has told us that 
he is unable to be guided ex- 
clusively by what he thinks 
best for India because he must 
take into account what the 
Radical group in Parliament 
willdemand. Under a properly 
constituted party system these 
things would never happen. 
Particular groups and sections 
might protest, but Government 
could afford to disregard them, 
relying on the solid support 
of the main body of their 
army. 

But they seem unable to do 
so now. They act as if it were 
in the power of any one of 
these independent companies 
to turn them out if they 
chose. Now this is not party 
government: and as long as 
these conditions last, no re- 
arrangement of the session, 
no manipulation of the time 
available for business, will suf- 
fice to make the Parliament- 
ary machine more efficient. 
While Government remains at 
the mercy of these several 
groups, all jostling each other 
and scrambling for the first 
place on the Government pro- 
gramme, we shall continue to 
witness that congestion of 
business of which the inevit- 
able result is either crude and 
slovenly legislation, or none at 
all. Mr Asquith, determined 
to have something to show for 
the King’s Speech, has pushed 
through a mob of smaller 
measures by the indiscriminate 





application of the closure, but 
the principal questions on which 
public attention has so long 
been fixed are again practically 
shelved. 

The Old Age Pensions Bill, 
the Licensing Bill, and the 
Irish Universities Bill, are all 
that now require any further 
notice. In its passage through 
the Commons the Old Age 
Pensions Bill afforded a fine 
field for the display of Minis- 
terial tactics. In relation to 
the Friendly Societies they 
were an example of sharp prac- 
tice which Dodson & Fogg 
might have envied, and which 
certainly have had no parallel 
even in the present Parliament. 
As our readers know, the prin- 
cipal question on which the two 
parties have been divided is 
whether the scheme should be 
contributory or non-contribu- 
tory. It was agreed that the 
Friendly Societies should be 
consulted with regard to the 
probable effect upon themselves 
of a non-contributory measure 
such as the Government has 
introduced. Opposition mem- 
bers, especially Mr Chaplin, 
pressed in vain for the produc- 
tion of their answers. The 
reader will scarcely believe what 
followed. On the 24th of June 
Lord Robert Cecil moved an 
amendment in committee in 
favour of a contributory scheme. 
After a very brief debate, in 
which the Government case was 
completely answered, Mr As- 
quith at once moved the closure. 
And five minutes afterwards 
the replies of the Friendly 
Societies were handed to Mr 
Chaplin. Of these a very large 
majority were in favour of 
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Lord Robert Cecil’s amend- 
ment, showing that a non- 
contributory scheme would 
inflict serious injury on them- 
selves, and tend greatly to 
discourage thrift. The average 
man will not deny himself 
anything in order to provide for 
his old age when he knows that 
it is already provided for him 
without any effort of his own. 
Had the House been in posses- 
sion of this information before 
the closure was applied, the 
Minister would hardly have 
dared to forbid further dis- 
cussion after the receipt of 
such an important piece of 
evidence. But he knew his 
business too well. He kept 
back the proofs which would 
have supported the Opposition 
case till it was too late to use 
them, and then coolly flung 
them into Mr Chaplin’s lap. 

The circular was issued to 
the Societies last January, and 
the replies were in the hands 
of Government long before the 
debate referred to. As soon as 
Mr Chaplin knew that they had 
been received he began to press 
for their production. And this 
was the answer that he got. 
We don’t know by what name 
such proceedings may be called 
by the existing Liberal party 
in the House of Commons. 
But Mr Asquith must know 
well enough how they would 
have been designated had it 
been possible for any such 
trick to have been practised 
in a Court of Justice. 

Nor is this the only fraud 
of which Government has been 
guilty in connexion with the 
same measure. The. Finance 
Bill was carried without 
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much debate on Old Age 
Pensions, because Mr Asquith 
said that when the Bill was 
brought in there would be 
plenty of time for discussion. 
The Bill was brought in, and 
he said there was no time for 
discussion. He got the Finance 
Bill through by promising that 
an important part of it should 
be fully considered at another 
time, and when that time 
arrived he withdrew his 
promise. His excuse was the 
congestion of public business, 
for which the Government 
themselves are responsible ; 
and by thus taking advan- 
tage of their own wrong 
Ministers may at any time 
force any bill they please 
through Parliament on the 
same plea. They have only to 
introduce a sufficient number, 
and then to say that there is 
no time for a full debate on 
any one of them. This is a 
method of stifling discussion 
as effective as the closure, and 
far more insidious. 

The defects of the Bill are 
legion. But the debates, which 
would have impressed them on 
the public mind, have been 
prevented. Seventy, for in- 
stance, as the old age limit, 
is far too old, yet it is im- 
possible to reduce it while the 
scheme remains non - contrib- 
utory. It is a reactionary 
measure, if ever there was 
one. It is simply the revival 
of outdoor relief under an- 
other name and on a gigantic 
scale — proclaiming that the 


famous Act of 1834, extolled 

to the skies by the Liberal 

party, has been an egregious 

failure, and that the econ- 
T 
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omists who constantly de- 
manded a stricter enforcement 
of it have, after all, been 
wrong. Without expressing 


any opinion on the abstract 
merits of outdoor relief, this 
much we may safely say— 
that, if we are to have it at 
all, it had much better be ad- 
ministered by the old parochial 
authorities, who know the 
people, than by a Govern- 
ment official appointed by the 
Treasury, who is _ probably 
a stranger to them, and is al- 
most sure to be imposed upon. 
The “ Pension Officers ” and the 
Pension Committee will find a 
great many more people aged 
seventy than they had any 
previous conception of. 

The Lords, however, decided 
on passing the Bill without any 
very material amendments. It 
was thought at one time that it 
might be better to wait for the 
Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, which is expected short- 
ly, and might form the basis of 
a@ comprehensive measure less 
open to objection than the 
crude and mischievous Bill 
which has been forced down 
the throats of the House of 
Commons by processes de- 
structive of the highest func- 
tion for the sake of which 
Parliament exists. There was 
something to be said, perhaps, 
for this policy. And Lord 
Wemyss, who moved an 
amendment to that effect, said 
it very well. Lord Cromer, 


Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Rosebery all said enough to 
show that the Lords must have 
had very strong reasons indeed 
for accepting the Bill, which 
was read a second time on the 
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20th of July, the amendment 
being rejected by a large 
majority. As it now stands 
it opens before us a prospect 
little less than appalling. The 
limitation to seventy years of 
age can never be maintained, 
—the Radicals tell us that al- 
ready,—and unless a contribu- 
tory condition is annexed to it 
when any reduction of the age 
limit takes place, the ratepayers 
will have to bear a pecuniary 
burden by which many of 
them will be converted into 
pensioners themselves. Mr 
Lloyd-George talks joyously 
of “robbing hen- roosts.” He 
should take warning from the 
fable of the goose with the 
golden eggs, or he will find 
that he has killed the goose 
before he has half filled his 
basket. 

The Bill is obviously cal- 
culated to injure the national 
character by undermining in- 
dividual energy and supersed- 
ing personal self-denial. But 
our Liberal statesmen take no 
heed of such considerations. 
Let the future take care of 
itself. What is it to us whether 
England is great or small, 
free and imperial, or a mere 
French or German province, 
when we ourselves are in our 
graves!! The Conservatives 
have done some good by in- 
sisting on the sliding -scale ; 
but the Bill-is bad through- 
out, and no amount of patch- 
ing can make it other than 
a social revolution of the most 
dangerous and malignant type, 
pregnant with far-reaching con- 
sequences, which in another 
generation may threaten us 
with national bankruptcy. 
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The Government plunged 
into it without seeing their 
way out of it; without know- 
ing where the money was to 
come from to satisfy either 
its immediate claims or the 
far heavier claims likely to 
accrue in future; without cal- 
culating its effect on existing 
institutions; and without be- 
traying by one single word 
that they were aware of what 
they were doing. Nevertheless, 
seeing that the principle of 
an old age pension has been 
generally accepted, bad as the 
Bill is, perhaps the Lords were 
wiser to pass it than to incur 
the odium of rejecting it. 
They chose the lesser of two 
evils, Hither its defeat or its 
suspension would no doubt 
have done much to injure 
their growing popularity, and 
weaken their powers of resist- 
ance, should another and a still 
worse bill come before them. 
More than that, we are prob- 
ably on the eve of a great 
constitutional struggle, when 
we shall stand in need of all 
the reserved force which the 
House of Lords may have at 
its command. By its conduct 
of late years it has raised 
itself high in the respect and 
confidence of the nation, which 
it would have been a mistake 
to jeopardise even for the sake 
of defeating so nefarious a 
scheme as the Old Age Pen- 
sions Bill. 

The Land Values Bill re- 
ceived its cowp de grace in 
the House of Lords at the 
hands of Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, and though, while the 
pen is in our hand, its fate 
may be uncertain, we may be 
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pretty sure it will not re- - 
appear in the autumn. The 
measure has never yet been 
thoroughly discussed, so as to 
make it intelligible to the 
country at large, and a fiscal 
revolution, destroying at one 
blow a system which has lasted 
three hundred years, is not 
to be sanctioned without far 
more ample and more search- 
ing examination than the 
Government Bill has yet re- 
ceived. The proposal is simply 
to rate an hypothesis. That 
is, what the property to be 
rated might be worth under 
certain circumstances which do 
not exist, and according to 
calculations which are purely 
speculative. It may be noted 
that the Bill would create 
two classes of ratepayers—one 
assessed on the capital value 
of their property, and one on 
the annual. The unfairness of 
this arrangement has hardly 
received sufficient attention. 
Lord Balfour carried amend- 
ments repealing the rating of 
capital value in favour of 
the existing system of annual 
value, and making the 
measure optional instead of 
compulsory. These amend- 
ments knocked the bottom out 
of the Bill, and we are not 
likely to hear much more about 
it. Lord Balfour’s address 
delivered at Edinburgh last 
February is the best exposition 
of the whole question with 
which we are acquainted, nor 
have we anything to add to 
our own remarks upon the 
subject last March. 

Of the Irish Universities 


Bill we shall not know the 
final settlement till these sheets 
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are in the printer’s hands. 
Taken in connexion with what 
is practically a promise on the 
part of the Government to 
bring in a measure of Home 
Rule during the present Parlia- 
ment, it can only be regarded 
as part of the policy of bribery, 
of which another part is the 
favour shown to Roman 
Catholics in the English 
Education Bill. A retrospect 
of the session shows us four 
salient points emerging from 
the confusion into which legis- 
lation has been plunged during 
the whole period. We find 
Government pledged to four 
principles to which the great 
majority of the people of 
Great Britain are decidedly 
hostile— namely, Socialism, 
Secularism, Romanism, and the 
disruption of the Empire. The 
Mines Bill, the Licensing Bill, 
and the Old Age Pensions Bill 
are all concessions to Socialism : 
the Licensing Bill being an 
open attack on the principle 
of property. The Education 
Bill, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has _ frequently 
asserted, means not only the 
disestablishment of the Church 
of England, but also the 
enthronement of secular educa- 
tion on the ruins of religious. 
Government makes concession 
to both Nonconformists and 
Romanists which they refuse 
to Anglicans; the Church of 
England being allowed the 
same favour which the 
Cyclops allotted to Ulysses— 
namely, to be devoured last. 
The object of the Nonconform- 
ist party is to make their own 
religious teaching the national 
teaching and the Church of 
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England sectarian. They will 
allow no compromise to be 
permanent which does not 
effect this object, and the goad 
will be applied to every Liberal 
Government in turn till that 
is attained. Let the anti- 
clerical Fenians say what they 
like, Home Rule in Ireland 
means the aggrandisement of 
the Roman Church, not only 
in that country, but in Great 
Britain as well. Do a small 
band of Irish agitators—with 
few exceptions ignorant and 
uneducated—suppose that they 
can defeat the long-cherished 
designs of a power like 
Rome? The attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops to- 
wards the Irish Universities 
Bill is very significant. They 
evidently look forward to 
working it in their own fashion, 
with the help of the non- 
academic members of the 
governing body,—that is, the 
representatives of local insti- 
tutions, who are likely to be 
better Catholics than the acad- 
emic members. Mr Birrell’s 
amusing optimism with regard 
to the present state of Ireland, 
which he innocently paraded in 
Cheshire on the 18th of July, 
is really an excuse for cattle- 
driving — “a regrettable dis- 
turbance,” he says, caused by 
the selfish unwillingness of 
landowners to be robbed of 
their property. 

If from measures we turn to 
men, we find that the breach 
of faith of which the Govern- 
ment was guilty in the matter 
of Old Age Pensions has its 
parallel in the case of the 
Sugar Convention and the 
New Hebrides. The renewal 
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of the former by his Majesty’s 
Government is the counter- 
part of their dealing with the 
black labour question. Our 
readers will not require to be 
reminded of the style in which 
the Liberal Opposition de- 
claimed against the employ- 
ment of Chinese labour in the 
Transvaal. It was, they said, 
the revival of slavery: nothing 
short of it; and the cry was 
so effective that it turned 
thousands of votes against the 
Unionist Government. When 
they came into power the 
Liberal Government suddenly 
became aware that “circum- 
stances alter cases,” and that 
what was atrocious in the 
hands of their opponents was 
both wise and merciful in their 
own. So with the Sugar Con- 
vention. When this was rati- 
fied by the Unionists in 1902, 
no words can express the in- 
dignation with which it was 
assailed by the statesmen who 
now sit upon the Treasury 
Bench. They declared that if 
ever they came into power 
they would never renew it, 
but, on the contrary, would 
denounce it to the utmost. 
They got the support of all 
the Free Traders on this de- 
claration; but now, when the 
time has arrived for acting up 
to the principles which they 
laid down so much to their 
own advantage five years ago, 
instead of rejecting the con- 
vention, they calmly and com- 
placently accept it. Sir 
Edward Grey, in defence of 
the Government, urged that 
on the strength of this con- 
vention other Powers had 
made great alterations in 





their fiscal arrangements, and 
that England’s withdrawal 


from it would put them to- 


serious inconvenience. Very 
likely; and that such is a 
good reason for renewing the 
convention we allow; but Mr 
Asquith and his friends knew 
this five years ago as well as 
they know it now. They must 
have been well aware that the 
convention, once ratified, could 
not be repudiated without ex- 
posing the affairs of other 
States to great confusion and 
derangement. They got great 
credit for their zeal in favour 
of Free Trade by promises 
which they must have known 
at the time could never be 
fulfilled. Our Parliamentary 
annals for the last ten years 
are one long record of Liberal 
impositions on the credulity 
of the British public. 

We now come to the last and 
crowning indictment against 
this Liberal Ministry which 
makes war upon liberty—and 
that is, the operation of the 


closure, on which a great de-_ 


bate took place in the House 
of Commons on the 17th of 
last month. The Licensing 
Bill, as our readers know, is 
not only a policy of robbery, 
but a violation also of all those 
conventions and understand- 
ings, all those moral guaran- 
tees, in reliance on which com- 
mercial transactions have been 
carried on in this country with 
as much confidence and fidelity 
as if they were the product of 
direct statutory enactments. 
Yet to the consideration of 
the first clause of such a 
Bill as this, in which the 
whole principle is wrapped 
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up, Mr Asquith proposed to 
devote only two days, at the 
end of which the guillotine 
would of course fall. The 
eloquent and indignant pro- 
test which it drew from Mr 
Balfour was well backed up 
by the quotations which he 
produced from Mr Asquith’s 
own speeches. In introducing 
his resolution with regard to 
the allocation of time, the 
Prime Minister said that “the 
closure was now regarded as 
a normal and _ indispensable 
part of the Parliamentary 
machine, which must be sup- 
plemented from time to time 
by a definite and compulsory 
allocation of Parliamentary 
time to the stage of almost 
every considerable and dis- 
putable measure.” Begging 
Mr Asquith’s pardon, there is 
no “must” in the case. But 
supposing that there is, who 
is responsible for it—the Con- 
servatives, who used it only 
seven times in sixteen years, 
or a Government which has 
used it ten times in two 
years and a half? If the free 
and fair discussion of public 
measures, which seems more 
and more contracted every 
day, is ever finally destroyed, 
there can never be any doubt 
of who killed it. 

It is amusing, as well as 
instructive, to contrast Mr 
Asquith’s language in 1904 
with what he said on the 
17th of last month. On the 
former occasion he complained 
of the attempts made by Mr 
Balfour “to stifle the voice 
and paralyse the action of 
the House of Commons.” He 
said: “It will be an evil day 
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for the future of democracy 
in this country when the 
House of Commons comes to 
be regarded as a mere auto- 
matic machine for registering 
the edicts of a transient and 
perhaps crumbling majority.” 
But this is just what Mr 
Asquith himself has made it. 
He stands condemned out of 
his own mouth. 

Putting aside for the mo- 
ment all party considerations, 
or the exigencies which have 
driven the present Ministry to 
such gross abuse of it, the 
advocates of an indiscriminate 
use of the closure do not see 
that they are sacrificing the 
end to the means. Good legis- 
lation is the end for which 
Parliament exists. The means 
now employed are fatal to 
it. The closure has become 
a sort of fetish in the eyes of 
Radical politicians, and bad 
measures are what it feeds 
upon. To pamper it on this 
diet seems far more import- 
ant to the Ministry than the 
quality of the legislation turned 
out. But what are a dozen 
shallow and _ short - sighted 
measures, forced through by 
the fall of the blade, to a 
single good one, the result of 
long and careful consideration 
on the old, well tried Parlia- 
mentary methods? We would 
ask the question of Mr Asquith 
himself, and apply the maxim 
which he quoted against Mr 
Balfour to his own boasted 
performances — “Von mnumer- 
andum sed ponderandum est.” 
This is emphatically true of 
all Parliamentary legislation. 
How far the career of the 
present Ministry will stand 
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this test we leave the public 
to decide. 

As regards the closure, Mr 
Asquith cannot pretend that 
any obstruction which he has 
met with in the present Par- 
liament lends such additional 
weight to his own exercise of 
the closure as to justify his use 
of it nearly forty times as often 
as his predecessor. He gives 
himself away when he demands 
the closure in order to anticipate 
obstruction. Supposing that 
occasions had arisen during 
the last two years to warrant 
his assertion, how can it be 
warranted in the absence of 
any such occasion? You can- 
not weigh what does not exist. 

We have described certain 
general tendencies discernible 
through the cloudy atmosphere 
of the session as far as it has 
gone. But there is another 
very curious one, not proceeding 
from the measures introduced 
but from the manner of con- 
ducting them. The tendency 
we mean is towards the lower- 
ing of the House of Commons 
and the elevation of the House 
of Lords. The House of 
Commons is rapidly becoming 
what Mr Asquith told us it 
would become if the closure 
was abused—a mere court of 
registration. Its old dignity, 
authority, and constitutional 
rights are trampled under foot, 
and if some check is not found 
powerful enough to arrest its 
downward course, it is likely 
soon to become a place in which 
no man of culture, no man of 
any true political instincts, no 
one who values Parliamentary 
government as a field for the 
exercise of real statesmanship, 





will care to have a seat. On 
the other hand, we see that as 
the importance of the House of 
Commons dwindles the import- 
ance of the House of Lords 
increases. The suppression of 
debate in the one House has 
thrown new and more respon- 
sible duties on the other. The 
whole process of revision, for- 
merly completed in Committee 
of the Lower House, has now 
been taken out of its hands 
and transferred to the Upper, 
and herein lies the explanation 
of what is often represented as a 
grievance. It is often said that 
under a Conservative Govern- 
ment the House of Lords passed 
all its measures quite readily. 
That was because those meas- 
ures then came up to them in 
a matured form, not mangled 
by the guillotine and totally 
unfit for the Statute Book. 
This is forgotten. The abuse 
of the closure has converted 
the House of Lords into a 
court of revision charged with 
all the functions formerly be- 
longing to the Commons. Both 
Parliament and the public 
must recognise the fact that by 
curtailing debate in one direc- 
tion we are likely to lengthen 
it in another, and that the 
guillotine after all may not 
save so much time as is perhaps 
generally supposed. It will be 
mercilessly employed to push 
measures through the House 
before Christmas; but, even 
with its potent aid, we scarcely 
see how the programme is to 
be completed within the given 
time. The Licensing Bill is 
expected to reach the Lords in 
the middle of November. When 
the Lords have done with it 
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how much time will remain for 
the discussion of all the other 
measures which Mr Asquith 
hopes to dispose of in the 
autumn, and to which the House 
of Lords is bound to give that 
careful consideration which 
has been refused them in the 
Commons ? 

As an earnest of what we 
may expect in the autumn, Mr 
Asquith on the 20th of last 
month doomed an amendment 
to the first clause of the 
Licensing Bill, saying that 
the points raised had been 
settled on the second reading. 
They related to the powers to 
be exercised by the licensing 
justices, whether they should 
be discretionary or otherwise, 
and whether there should be 
an appeal to Quarter Sessions. 
These amendments do not seem 
to touch the principle of the 
Bill, which is all that is 
affirmed on the second read- 
ing. But if this stage of the 
Bill is now to cover both 
principle and detail, the Com- 
mittee stage is a farce. Here 
is a further encroachment on 
the liberties of Parliament, 
already half crushed by the 
guillotine. 


Unless some compromise is 
arranged on the Education Bill, 
which seems at thismoment very 
unlikely, that alone will occupy 
all the remaining time between 
the last week in November 
and the last few days before 
Christmas. - We hear a good 
deal about the conciliatory dis- 
position of Mr Runciman. But 
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the Nonconformist party, both 
in the House and out of it, stil] 
maintain a sturdy non possumus 
attitude, and we should fear 
that any conditions to which 
they are willing to assent are 
likely to be very one-sided 
ones. Should any attempt be 
made to rush an Education 
Bill through Parliament as the 
Old Age Pensions Bill and the 
Licensing Bill have been rushed, 
there will be a burst of public 
indignation to which anything 
that has been manifested as yet 
will be “as water unto wine.” 
If Mr Asquith hastens to fulfil 
his own prophecy about the 
closure, and the degradation of 
Parliament which it threatens, 
and which the suggested Com- 
mittee of Arrangement would 
not prevent, we shall be on 
the eve of changes in which 
many old beliefs, traditions, 
and conventions will be swept 
away. Natives of Great 
Britain may hug themselves 
in the belief that their 
country is exempt from the 
common lot of peoples and 
empires, and that no amount 
of misgovernment, no stupidity 
or crime or madness, can affect 
her downfall. Great calami- 
ties, however, often come from 
small beginnings, which at first 
are unnoticed or despised ; and 
the degradation of free institu- 
tions, where these exist, is one 
of the surest signs of national 
decay, though one of the last 
very often of which nations 
themselves become aware or 
are willing to acknowledge 


when they do. 














